,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


‘TAILER 


With Sporting and Country Bouse Supplement. 
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H. St. John Cooper, Esq., ‘‘ Oxberry,” Surrenden Road, Brighton, 
wrote on June [6th, 1909 :— 
“| have never had a 
puncture in any of the four 


UNLOP 


motor tyres, the combined 
mileage of which works 
out to over 40,000 miles.” 


D 


THE DUNLOP “ORANGE SPOT” GOLF BALL. 
“The best rubber core | ever played with.”—Mr. WILLIAM GREIG, St. Andrews. 


BORD'S PIANOS, 


Illustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD”’ Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models on the THREE YEARS' 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month, Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 


BECHSTEHIN PIANOS. 


An 


Illustrated Pe ee ey Te OR eevee CS ye . 
LiseraL Discounts FoR CASH. 

J ournal CHAS. STILES & Co., 74-& 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 

of MEDALLION 

S ociety REE A NS 


The “Collier New Process” Tyre 
ANd He | curtis TYRE REFORM 22% 


Drama. COLLIER TYRE CO., Ltd., 127-130, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ ABotocar, Lonpon." Telephone: 5069 CENTRAL. 
Manchester Agents: LEO. SWAIN & Co., 257, Deansgate. 


DO YOU USE 


LUBRICATING OILP 


FOR A MOTOR CAR. FOR A STEAM ENGINE. 
FOR A GAS ENGINE. FOR ANY MACHINERY. 


Write stating requirements and we will 


r : send sample with quotation. 
Every Wednesday boneu a celts eee eae 
i e e Con Rone NR SEER 
Price Sixpence. THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE CO., Ltd., 


Lubricant Department, 


33-37, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE * THERMOS” FLASK. | THE “THERMETOT” JAR. 


(Patent). 


THE “THERMOS” TABLE JUG. 


Makes a A New No home is com- livalaakle té The peRmos? A necessity to 
Handsome “ ” application of | plete without a tou; ARIE F Motorists. 
Wedding THERMOS the Thermos | “THERMOS” Hot! Liauids the Nir Cu Capacity. Food ox Edibles Sportsmen, 
Present. Table Jug Patent. Flask. keep hot for 24 Sickroom. One Quart. f C2" be kept hot 8 \ travetiers, &c. 
keeps Drinks and hours. to 16 hours without : 
Fluids hot 6 to 8 Cold Liquids keep any application of fire 
hours, and with a icy cold for many Price : or any precautions Price: 
Nickel-plated : cork 24 hours. Silver- plated: Pint size: days. Quart size: 5O/- against cold, 5O/- 
aS Leather Case. Leather Case. 
31/6 42/- | 21/ 31/6 17/6 extra. 17/6 extra. 
OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, AND STORES. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. Infringers of Thermos Patents are being prosecuted, 


Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, 


LONG LANE, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. R.A.&CO. 
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THE WORLD FAMED 


Aingel 


Ray AND THE: WoRines 


a 


pareODe New. Sag 2 PHRASING LEVER 


S as Individaalify To The 
Expression Device CNS = ; ’ Performer. 


The Angelus Player-Piano is the ORIGINAL Invention, 
and contains inaster patents of the’ greatest importance, the 
product of three generations of Inventive Musical Genius. 


The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS Player-Pianos have 
@ 14 Q ant been still further enhanced by introduction of the newly invented 

Patent MELODANT Expression Device, which gives to the Angelus 
just that exquisite human-like effect and independence of touch which marks the performance of 
the accomplished pianist. The MELODANT will unerringly emphasize each individual melody 
note, thus making the theme stand out ‘clear and distinct above the accompaniment, whether in the 
midst of a chord or interwoven with musical ornamentation. 


e the marvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, 

The Phrasing Lever enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, intellec- 

tual, and emotional demands of the most simple or difficult music, 

preserving its marked time and true character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give 
distinction and impart individuality to the performancé. 

e other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, 


notably the TOUCH BUTTONS and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS. 

The ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD Player-Piano <7 i",,.,2! 
features of two world-renowned instruments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 

The ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER “jis, Fem) will pay any 

justed and remoyed from the Pianoinamoment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains 

all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 42. 


ng Sf Herbert Marshal, & 
eeDep' @ Angelus Hall kegent House, 233, REGENT S?' LONDON W Ee 


{n 2-o0z. In_4-o0z. 
Packets, i 


sg 4«(W. *D. & H. O. WILLS’S 


LG. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. APPEALS TO THE *« * 
(of Gt, Britain & Ireland), Ltd, MOST CRITICAL TASTE 


79 


y E10 


“Its salutary effect 
is beyond praise.” 
—TChe Queen. 


Where to spend 


a happy, healthy 
HOLIDAY ? 


"he annual question once again recurs. Six hours from Paddington—at the 
Cornish Riviera—there are not only Italian skies, but there is a magical atmosphere 
which calls back year after year those who have once crossed the Tamar into the 
Delectable Duchy. The scenery of this Western land is unrivalled, whilst the 
temperature is extraordinarily mild and equable. 

Apply for the under-mentioned Travel books, beautifully illustrated, and 
containing excellent maps: 


“DEVON: THE SHIRE OF THE SEA KINGS.” 


Price 3d., post free 6d. 


“THE CORNISH RIVIERA.” 
Price 3d., post free 6d. 

These publications may be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s Stations and Offices, or from Mr. J. Morris, 
Superintendent of the Line, 
Paddington: Station, W., to 
whomalsoapplication should 
be made for particulars of 
fares, train service, &c. 

James C. INGLIS, 

General Manager. 
Paddington Station, W. 


SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Possible under most Disadvantageous Circumstances. 


Ross’ “PANROS” CAMERA 


with Patent Self-Closing Focal-plane "J 
Shutter. a 


The Next 
Scent You Buy 


should be Murray & Lanman's Florida 
Water. You will find it has an exquicitely 
delicate aroma which is acceptable at all times. 


Murray @ Lanman’s 


| Florida Water 


Its wholesome influence is particu- 
? larly noticeable in the bath, imparting 
a delightful sense of cleanliness, fresh- 
ness, and well-being. 


Sold by Perfumers and 
Chemists, 38., 2s. & 1s. 


Whiolesa'e depot: 

Fassett & Johnson, 
Snow Lill, 

London, E.C. 


you to 
TH E L. ATEST fy shave in half the time with twice the -~% 
a sq comfort. It leaves the skin smooth, f 
One projection only—All adjustments Ee ee aon oral: 
effected by the one Milled Head. Invaluableto travellers and Motorists, ay 
E ’ —Ask for Widow Lloyd’s |. 
Most Efficient, Compact, Collapsible # Eux-e-sis at Chemists or Stores, and 
Camera for observe signature of “Aimée Lloyd” 


(Widow of A. S. Lloyd) in Red across 


UP -7T0 = DATE PHOTOGRAPHY. labels. Refuse any other. 


A Tube of EUX-E-SIS, sent post free, |’ 


reas ri i for 1s. 6d. by the 
3 66 ” : q 
Fitted with Ross HOMOCENTRIC Lens. Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
Shecial Explanatory Pamphlet Free by Post. ”# AIMEE LLOYD & CO., 


SPUR STREET, 


ROSS’ OPTICAL WORKS, Clapham Common, London, S.W. Bt LEICESTER SQ., LONDO 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS AND OPTICIANS. 


Vol. XXXII. No. 425. { REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL | 


POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER \ 


THE BACHELOR OF “THE BACHELORS ” 
MR. WILLIAM GILLETT, THE WELL-KNOWN SOCIETY MAN AND FOUNDER OF THE BACHELORS’ CLUB 


‘Mr. Gillett is one of the best-known men in society. His familiar figure is to be seen at nearly every important social function and at perhaps every 
"important wedding. Indeed, not to know him is to argue yourself unknown. When dancing men were at a premium Mr. Gillett could always remedy the 
deficiency. In the above picture he is seen talking to Miss La Primaudaye 
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THE ABBOT OF TEPL, PRAELET HELMER 


Who as head of the Tep! Monastery is practically 

Marienbad's landlord. He is a great friend of his 

Majesty, being a vice-president of the Marienbad 

Golf Club, which is under the patronage of the 
King, who frequently visits the club 


Tormentors of Royalty. 

ITH the presence of his Majesty 
at Marienbad the season there 
has begun with a: vengeance. 
The crowds of Americans who 

pass the whole of. their European lives 
basking in the atmosphere of some royalty 
is simply enormous, It was ~ these 
Americans who practically chased the 
King from Homburg, and unless the 
authorities of Marienbad: are very careful 
the same thing will be repeated there. It 
is only fair to add, however, that there 
are some English families who are cid 
bad offenders in this respect and who, on 
the strength of an introduction to his 
Majesty years ago, persist in tracking 
him down at every 

available 


oppor- 
tunity. Snubs are 
useless to such 
people ; they have 


no effect whatever. 
Besides, even to be 
snubbed by royalty 
is an honour in 
their eyes. And so 
the game goes on 
year in, year out. 


ci) tt 


Sunny Marienbad. 


VI eanwhile 


everybody 
at Marienbad is 
hoping that the 
recent spell of 
perfect weather 
will continue so 
that the lovely 
little town may 
retrieve its reputa- 
tion in the King’s 
eves. Last year 
was one of the 
rainiest on record, 
and almost con- 


tinual grey sky the beautiful Hétel Weimar. 
quite ruined the 


A general view of the parade outside the baths at Marienbad. 
to the left of picture that the King may usually be seen each morning. As usual the King is staying at 
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pleasure of the royal visit. Under the 
present sunshine, however, it does not look 
like the same place. Thie sun, indeed, is 
almost blinding in its brilliancy. The 
gardens are looking perfect and the con- 
ditions are so fresh and cool as to resemble 
almost a perfect day in June. Among the 


latest arrivals are Mrs. Petre and the 
beautiful Maxine Elliott. Both are 


stopping at the Stern. Mrs. Arthur Harter 
and her daughter are also there as wellas 
Conte Lanza di Mazzarino, Baron Carl 
von Bildt, Dr. Fell of Paris, and a host of 
English and Americans. 

co oo 


The Prince of Wales’s Host. 
“The Duke of Devonshire has been enter- 

taining the Prince of Wales at 
Bolton Abbey, his beautiful old shooting 
box in Yorkshire. Probably few English 
dukes possess more palatial residences 
than the Duke of Devonshire. Chatsworth 
House in Derbyshire is perhaps one of the 
most magnificent houses in England and 
has been the scene of numerous royal 
entertainments. Then there is Hardwicke 
Hall with its great number of enormous 
windows, Bolton Abbey in Yorkshire, 
Compton Place near Eastbourne, where 
Louise Duchess of Devonshire principally 
resides when in England, and Lismore in 
county Waterford, as well as the superb 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly. The 
present duchess is one of the charming 
daughters of Lord and Lady Lansdowne 
and is keenly interested in philanthropy 
and. charitable work. They have two 


sons and four eNOS, 
ah it % 


Will Lord Kitchener Marry ? 
[)erite the popular opinion that Lord 
Kitchener is a’ woman-hater there 
is a possibility that» before he takes 
over his position as High Commissioner 
in the Mediterranean he may enter the 
marriage state. Those who have been 
brought into intimate contact with Lord 
Kitchener are aware that it is hardly 
fair to describe him as having any real 


WHERE 


“THE PEACEMAKER” 


SEEKS PEACE 


This year instead of completing the journey by train his Majesty left the 
royal special at Eger and covered the last twenty miles or so by motor car 
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It is on one of the seats under the trees 


DR. ERNST OTT 


The King's physican at Marienbad. Dr. Ott first 
attended the King, when Prince of Wales, in 1889, 
and has regularly done so since. His Majesty 
made Dr. Ott a Commander of the Royal Victoriam 
Order in 19083 after his first cure as King 


distaste for the opposite sex, but in his 
own words so far a wife has never entered 
into the scheme of his career. A couple 
of years ago Lord Kitchener was being 
gently chaffed by a party of his friends 
and was asked point blank when he pro- 
posed:to get married. “There are more 
unlikely things,” said he with a quiet 
smile, “ than that I should marry sO soom 
as my work is finished. here.” It now re- 
mains to be seen whether Lord Kitchener 
will carry this statement into effect. 
Kitchener and the Lady. 
wo or three vears ago a certain mem- 
ber of Lord Kitchener's staff who- 
had been married a few months _pre- 
viously applied for 


permission to go: 
onsickleave. The 
permission was 
readily granted. 
A couple of days- 
afterwards Lord 
Kitchener —hap- 


pened to meet the 
wife of the officer 
in question and 
thanked him pro- 
fusely for allowing 
her husband to go- 
to the hills and 
explained that she 
was now in the 
midst of packing 
up. “But there 
is some mistake 
somewhere,” said 
Lord Kitchener. 
“When I gave 
Captain per- 
mission to go to 
the hills it was. 
so that he might 
have a rest, and I 
am going to see 
that he gets it. 
If vou go his leave 
will be cancelled.” 
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PLAYERS IN 


Miss Lucas Tooth, who represented ‘‘ Convention” 
. in the prologue to the pageant 


Lowther Castle. 


he visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught with their daughter, 
Princess Patricia, to Lord and Lady Lons- 
dale at Lowther Castle was a great suc- 
cess. Lowther Castle although quite a 
modern structure nevertheless has a most 
imposing and picturesque appearance and 
lends itself quite admirably to the reception 
of royal visitors with their numerous suite. 
The old castle, of which a good deal still 
remains, was originally built by Sir John 
Lowther but was practically gutted by 
fire in the eighteenth century. Surround- 
ing the castle is a magnificent deer park 
of many hundred acres and the gardens 


are some of the most beautiful in the 
country. The mansion itself is crammed 
with interesting 
art treasures and 
there are some 


superb pictures. 
The library is re- 
markable for con- 
taining a_ table 
made from part 
of old London 
Bridge, and in it 
is inserted a piece 
of the table upon 
which Napoleon 
signed his abdi- 
cation in 1814. 


Balmoral Changes. 


V e hear that 

the Queen 
is simply delighted 
with the many 
alterations and 
improvements 
which have taken 
place at Balmoral 
Castle under Lord 
Redesdale’s super- 
vision. The prin- 
cipal approach to 


A snapshot taken at Margate of a typical scene on the sea shore. 
crowded with holidaymakers who have fled from the heat, and perhaps it would not be judicious to ask 
what the wild waves are saying at having their sanctity so thoroughly disturbed 
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[own and Out. 


“THE MASQUE OF ANNE BOLEYN” 


The scene of the pageant, Blickling Hall, where 
Queen Anne Boleyn was born in 1507 


the castle had always been considered 
somewhat of an eyesore, and their Majesties’ 
dislike of it was well known. The new 
road has been constructed to the back 
entrance of the house and is a distinct im- 
provement in every way. Several other 
alterations have now been completed, and 
the comfort and convenience of the royal 
Scottish domain have been greatly en- 
hanced thereby. 
The Safety Valve. 
Ore always looks forward to the advent 
of “the silly season” with amused 
anticipation. I firmly believe that some 
people only really begin to exist when all 
the rest of the world find it too hot even to 
think. They write reams and reams to 


‘’ORRIBLE OVERCROWDING"’—THE RESULT OF THE HEAT WAVE 
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The sea is crowded and the beach is 


AT BLICKLING HALL 


**Conscience’’ as impersonated by Mrs. Bertram 
Talbot, who was responsible for the masque 


various newspapers about’subjects that do 
not much matter and discuss things hardly 
worth the trouble of discussion. These 
are answered by other mysterious people, 
who take the needless trouble to refute 
everything they say, and at the end of 
about two months of heated warfare the 
subject is allowed to die down until the 
following year, when it all begins over 
again. I suppose it is that unless certain 
people could air their “ original” ideas in 
newspapers they would literally burst. It 
acts as a sort of intellectual safety valve. 
When there 1 is no listening victim near at 
hand, ‘“‘ write to the newspapers”’ is the 
adage of so many domestic bores. At 
present we are all waxing red hot over the 
right age for a girl to marry. ‘‘ When she 
can” seems, I 
know, the most 
reasonable 
answer; and if 
she is merely 
youthful and 
somewhat dull a 
very sound piece 
of advice it is too. 
As for those ladies 
who put a time 
limit on their 
spinsterhood they 
generally lind that 
they have unfor- 
tunately gauged 
their attractions a 
few years too late. 
After all, in matri- 
mony it takes two 
to make the bar- 
gain, and if itisa 
woman's preroza- 
tive to have the 
last word © she 
cannot very well 
employ it unless 
man has used _ his 
prerogative of 
having the first. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


INCOFRWAY AND BACK 


VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


By the magnificent new 


SS) Os; RANaEO: 7 
12,000 tons. 


From GRIMSBY—28th August. 


1 3 DAYS 


for 


1 9) GUINEAS 


and 


josucde. LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Iliustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. Managers—F, GREEN & 
CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


MOROCCO, 


CANARY ISLANDS and MADEIRA 


By 
R.M.S.P. Luxurious Steamers. Leaving London every Saturday 
fortnight. 22 days cruise from £21. 
For further particulars apply 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 82, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER GRUISES. 


From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
from Aberdeen five times a week, to September 3Oth. 

Five days trips, including provisions, £3 10s.. From Asserdeen, 
£3 5s. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James 
H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS. 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and Saturday or Sunday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 
The fine new Steamer ‘* ABERDONIAN” is now on the passage. All latest improvements, Berths amidships, Bath 
Rooms, Promenade Deck, &c. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 
Canal; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 
vigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse; PiTT & SCOTT, Ltd., 25. Cannon Street, E.C. GEO. W. WHEATLEY 
, 23, Regent Street, S.W., London; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Street, Aberdeen; or 

EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 
Telephone—City Passenger Agency, No. 749 Bank. 
Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 East. 


melegrenbic Ac fee Mutch, Limehouse, London.” 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” ef 


PORTUGAL, 


FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND FeTIRECOUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 

An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY, 
BUSSACO, CINTRA, OPORTO. 

Further information supplied. Address; Overseas Association, King's Chambers, Portugal 


Street, London, W.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIRTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR’ MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


E MPIRE,. *“A DAY IN PARIS,’’ (New Scenes). 
Spend your ** Day in Paris’’ at the Empire. 
BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


-QUEEN’S HALL. 


LYDIA KYASHT. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Usual Agents. 


ds., 25,; 3S., 5S. Chappell’s Box 


Season Tickets 1, 3, 44, and 5 Guineas. 
‘Office, Queen's Hall. 
Fuil Programmes for entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320, Regent St., W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
HARWICH VIA THE HOOK OF HOLLAND— mone It 
SERVICE TO HOLLAN 
Daily at 8.30-p.m. from Liverpool St. Station. Corripor Train, Dining we Breakfast Cars. 

TURBINE STEAMERS on the Hook of Holland service. 

DAILY EXPRESS SERVICES, THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between 
the Hook of Holland, Amsterdam, Hanover, Berlin, Cologne and Bale; and between Hancver 
and Leipsic. THROUGH CARRIAGES to and from Frankfort-on-Main. 

ANTWERP for Brussets and the BELGIAN ARDENNES, every week-day, at 8.40 p.m. from 
Liverpool Street Station. Dining and Breakfast care 

S.S. ““BRUSSELS,” “ VIENNA,” ‘* AMSTERDAM.” 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY and SUBMARINE SIGNALLING on the G.E.R. steamers. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s steamers twice weekly. 

DENMARK, via Esbjerg. Improved service by the Danish Royal Mail Steamers of the 
Forenede Line cf Copenhagen, four times per week. 

Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London. 

ERMANENTLY CURED by INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Adults and Boys taken in 

residence or as Daily Pupils. Particulars and testimonials from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
dh S077 BUY 
It will interest you. 


of next Friday. 

For it contains many pages of pictures from SALISBURY 

PLAIN and a MILITARY SUPPLEMENT of great 
interest. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. THE SPHERE. éd. 
THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST No.: 


Se OF MARK: XLVI.—_TOM CANNON. By Acrrep E. T. Watson. Illus- 
rated. 

TEST MATCH MEMORIES. By L. O. S. Porpevin. 

ADVANCED SWIMMING AND DIVING. By C. Hotianp. Illustrated. 

MISS HOSKYNS'S “TWELFTH.” By J. M. DopineTon. 

WOMEN'S GOLF IN THE SEASON OF 1909. By M. E. Srrincer. Illustrated. 
THE COMING SHOOTING SEASON. By Frank Bonnett. 

SOME GOODWOOD REMINISCENCES. By Tue Epitor. Illustrated. 

CRICKET AND CROWDS. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 

SPORT IN A NORWEGIAN ISLAND. By E. N. Bennett, M.P. Illustrated. 

THE DOOM OF THE BIG CAR. By Cuartes L. Freeston. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JUNE Awarp. Illustrated. 

To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalis throughout 


the United Kingdom. 
Price 1/- 


“THE TATLER.” 


Price 1/- 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s, 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - = 14s, ld. 15s. 3d. ($3'75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months Sey Soon 7s, 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. 9d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘TuHe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLUMES |. to XXXIl. of 


Pilalons qe Ie si olae, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH. & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stard; and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
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‘ GREAT GUNS AT BOLTON ABBEY. 


THREE FAMOUS SHOTS IN THE BUTTS AT BOLTON ABBEY 
The Hon. H. Stonor The Prince of Wales Lord Valentia 


. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES RIDING OUT TO THE BUTTS ON THE QUI VIVE 
Followed by Sir C. Cust. The Prince is mounted on the mule, K. of K., The Duke of Devonshire, who was the Prince of Wales’s host at Bolton 
presented to him by Lord Kitchener Abbey for ‘‘the Twelfth” in the butts 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S SHOOTING PARTY AT BOLTON ABBEY 


The names, reading from left to right, are: The Marquis of Hartington (in the foreground), the Hon. A. Fellowes, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, Lord Valentia, 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Hampden, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. F. Manners-Sutton, Sir Charles Cust, the Hon. H. Stonor 
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The ling 


ING EDWARD is the ideal guest. 
OF this there is no doubt among 
those whose privilege it has been 
to act as his host for even the 
briefest space of time. He is considerate 
to a’ degree and never allows his kingly 
rank to be unduly emphasised when 
paying a visit, while it seems to be his 
own aim to set his host and hostess at 
their ease and to relieve them of any un- 
due anxiety or worry upon his own behalf. 
When, for instance, he had his unfortu- 
nate accident at the house of the late 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild a few years 
ago by which he displaced a cartilage of 
one of his knees his first remark to those 
of his household who were about him 
was, “ This is really too bad to come toa 
man’s house and cause him all this fuss 
and annoyance.” 
here are, of course, certain well-defined 
laws of etiquette that have to be 
observed when the King honours any of 
his subjects with a visit. In the first place 
a list of those whom it is proposed to 
invite to meet his Majesty must be 
submitted to him through his private 
secretary for his approval. The King 
scrutinises this list most carefully and 
often draws his pen through names of 
people whom he has for one reason or 
another no desire to meet. It is well 
understood, of course, by those who are to 
act as the Kine’s hosts that there is no 
slur, real or implied, against those the 
King so taboos. They may stand high in 
his estimation and be “commanded” to 
all the various Court functions and may 
even be on terms of personal friendship 
with his Majesty. 
Ee tt tt 
Whea the Queen proposes to accom- 
pany the King on one of his visits 
similar lists are submitted to her Majesty, 
and it may be that either the King or the 
Queen will add to the lists the names of 
one or two of those whom it is especially 
desired should be invited. Invitations are, 
of course, at once despatched to these. 
ae te ae 
t is tacitly understood that these visits 
of the King are quite private and that 
for a few days he desires to lay aside his 
robes of monarchy and to be treated merely 
as a distinguished guest. No particular 
ceremony is therefore observed. His host, 
of course, meets him at the railway station 
should he be arriving by train or at the 
entrance to his house should—as is usually 
the case at the present time—the King 
travel by motor car. The hostess, of 
course, receives the King in her drawing- 
room in the ordinary course. The same 
procedure is observed when his Majesty 
departs. 
n order to give his host and hostess as 
little trouble as possible: the King 
makes it a rule never to be accompanied 
by more than one equerry upon: these 
private visits, and the Queen similarly 
limits herself with regard to her ladies in 
waiting, the Hon. Miss Charlotte Knollys 
being as a general rule her sole com- 
panion. 
at tie it 
[t is the equerry whom the host consults 
as to his Majesty’s desires and the 
most suitable entertainments to offer him, 
and he acts as a medium between his 
Majesty and his host. His bedroom is 
placed as near as possible to the private 
apartments designed for the King’s accom- 
modation so that he may be in instant 


AS A 


communication with his Majesty should 
his presence be desired. It is the equerry, 
too, who sees to all matters of luggage, 
arrangements for the day’s pleasure, etc., 
and who “tips” the servants on behalf of 
the King. | 


Hs Majesty expects his incognito to be 

most strictly observed during these 
visits and none of the guests may address 
him by his title; “sir” is the proper mode 
of approaching or announcing him and 
“madam ”’ suffices in the case of the Queen. 
No one, however, it is well understood 
may speak to the King or the Queen 
without being first addressed by them. 
Both their Majesties, however, make it an 
invariable rule to set everyone at their 
ease the moment they enter a house and 


Lalle Charles 


INVERCAULD 


MRS. FARQUHARSON OF 


The wife of one of the most prominent Highland 

chiefs. Mrs. Farquharson during the season 

entertains a good deal at her lovely town house 
in Park Street 


always aim at making the conversation 
general. Thus it comes about that those 
whose first experience it is of meeting the 
King and Queen in their personal capacity 
quickly lose something of the awe that at 
first oppresses them. It is necessary, of 
course, to rise at the entrance of his 
Majesty and to wait until he gives the 
signal for those present to resume their 
seats. This is, however, practically the 
only formality that is observed. 


it E # 


t dinner, of course, no toasts are drunk. 

It is customary for the King to take 

wine with the host and hostess and such 

other guests as it is his desire especially 

to honour. If the host be a member of 

either service, however, it is usual for him 

to rise and give the toast to his Majesty in 

the usual naval and military fashion: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the King! God 
bless him!” 
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By One who Has 
S Entertained Him. 


he King is a very early-riser when 
spending week-ends out of town, 
and it is necessary for his host to be astir 
betimes. His Majesty takes a cup of coffee 
and a roll or something equally light in 
his room, and then if the weather be 
favourable sets off accompanied by his 
favourite fox terrier for a walk in tlie 
grounds. His Majesty has a great love 
for horticulture and enjoys a chat with 
the gardeners at their work. He looks for 
his host to be in attendance upon him 
during those early-morning strolls. 
SS tt tt 
fter breakfast, which his Majesty 
usually takes in his own room, he 
usually finds it necessary to devote an 
hour or so to his State duties, which he 
finds it impossible to relinquish even when 
away upon a private visit. This done he 
is ready to commence the programme that 
has been mapped out for his amusement. 
we 53 i 
n these latter days the King’s favourite 
outdoor amusement next to racing is 
shooting. Though not as good a shot as 
the Prince of Wales or Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, both of whom stand on a 
plane by themselves, the King is to-day 
distinctly more than useful with the gun 
and dearly loves to shoot over really good 
preserves. During a game drive it is an 
unwritten law that he shall be accom- 
panied throughout the day by his host 
and is closely attended by his equerry. 
is Majesty enjoys the presence of the 
ladies of the party at luncheon 
during a shoot, and when leaving for the 
coverts usually intimates to his hostess 
that he hopes to have the pleasure of her 
company at lunch. Strangely enough, 
however, the King strongly disapproves of 
the presence of ladies while shooting is 
going forward. When shooting is impos- 
sible it is often a matter of perplexity for 
the King’s host to find something that 
shall entertain his Majesty and serve to 
pass away the time pleasantly. Latterly 
it has become the fashion to take the 
King by motor to explore some of the 
places of historic or other interest in 
the neighbourhood. The King possesses 
a very restless nature and looks for con- 
stant amusement when staying with any 
of his subjects. 
ae te te 
“The evenings are almost invariably 
given up to music andcards. Though 
nothing of a musician himself the King 
keenly appreciates good music and is a 
critic of no mean ability. Fle is, of course, 
an expert bridge-player, and rarely a night 
passes wherever he may be without he 
has at least one rubber. It is necessary, 
therefore, when selecting the guests for a 
house party to meet the King to include in 
it sufficient card-players of ability to give 
his Majesty a good game. Of late years 
the King has had to be very careful of 
what he eats and drinks, and his dinner is 
therefore of quite a light nature. Before 
he retires for the night, however, he 
greatly enjoys a slice of cold beef, not too 
well done, and it is therefore understood 
that a joint of this nature shall be kept 
during his visit. ' 
is last action before he leaves the 
house is tocall for the host’s visitors’ 
book, which he signs and hands to the 
hostess with his thanks for the entertain- 
ment that has been afforded him. He is 
also ready to give his autograph to any of 
his fellow guests who may desire it. 
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TO US THE SACKCLOTH, TO AUSTRALIA 
THE ASHES. 


~~ 


A 
é 
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SCENES AT THE FINAL TEST MATCH 


Lord Hawke, who as head of the Selection Committee may well feel—and 


Bardsley, the hero of the final test match, to whom belongs the honour of 
look—a little melancholy at the unprofitable results of his efforts * 


being the only man to score two separate centuries in a test match 


THE ENGLISH TEAM AT THE OVAL 


The names, from left to right, are : Standing—Rhodes, D. W. Carr, A. C. MacLaren, R. H. Spooner, Sharp, Woolley, and Lilley; seated—Hayes, C. B. Fry, 


Barnes, and K, L. Hutchings 


On page 189 will be found further photographs of the final test match 
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Racing Noteboolk 


Ante-post Betting. 
N no respect has the turf undergone 
a more complete change than in the 
matter of ante-post betting. The 
chief sporting papers still publish a 
certain amount of this kind of specula- 
tion, but even they have been silent in 
regard to next week’s Great Ebor Handi- 
cap and St. Leger, both of which in years 
gone by at this time would haye 
been responsible for a heavy volume 
of business. This class of betting 
takes place principally in London 
at two clubs, the Victoria and the 
Beaufort, and the returns are made 
by representatives of the news- 
papers, on whom no doubt a good 
deal of moral responsibility rests. 
In certain quarters the bond fides of 
this class of betting have been 
seriously questioned. It has even 
been described as fiction rather than 
fact. 


3 ie 


The Appeal it Makes. 
Bet it is -hardly to be imagined 
that reputable newspapers like 
the daily sporting papers are would 
be parties to manulacturing prices 
which could only suit the ideas of 
those prepared to lay them. There 
is undoubtedly a certain amount of 
ante-post betting still. It appeals 
to the gambler, the man whose 
boast it is that by taking 20 to 1 
about a horse two or three weeks 
prior to the race he may be in a 
position to “hedge” his stake and 
still stand to win, supposing the 
horse on the day of the race should 
start at only 5 to x. There are 
still, 1 say, men who like to bet 
in this way knowing full well that 
they are taking the risks of the 
owner suddenly changing his plans 
or the horse contracting lameness. 
Thus ante-post betting may never 
really become extinct, but it is another 
matter when we come to make com- 
parisons with a few years ago. 


pod 


The St. Leger Problem. 


‘Take for example the case of the forth- 

coming race for the St. Leger. There 
are four horses possessing 
fine chances. First there 
is Minoru, the hero of the 
Derby and undefeated as a 
two-year old. There is no 
reason why he should not 


go on winning except 
that on collateral form 


Bayardo, who has since 
beaten Louviers by several 
lengths, should now beat 
Minoru, who only beat 
Louviers by a short head 
in the Derby. Bayardo is 
now admittedly a_ far 
different horse from what 
he was when only a 
moderate filth in the 
Derby. That being so, 
therefore, it is easy to 
understand that there must 
be two big camps of 
opinion—one favouring the 
unbeaten King’s horse and 
the other the champion 
two-year-old of last year. 
Bayardo at Ascot won the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes, at 
Sandown the Sandringham 


Foal Stakes and the Eclipse Stakes, while 
he also won a £1,000 race at Hurst Park 
in which he “lost” Valens, who was 
fourth in the Derby, and Perola, winner 
of the Oaks. He is quite properly no 


doubt regarded with more favour than 
Minoru, about whom there is a doubt as 
to his staying capacity though none as to 
the popularity of the win. 


“THE MERRY WIDOW’'_ER 


Mr. George Edwardes, the well-known theatrical manazer, and 


Sir John Bell at Kempton 


A Hint to the Layers. 
hen what of Louviers and William the 
Fourth? The former had beaten 
Minoru at Epsom a stride the wrong side 
of the post. He was badly licked by 
Bayardo at level weights at Sandown, but 
he won races at Ascot and Goodwood 
without an effort. - He is thought to have 


COOLING A KEMPTON COURSER 


Mr, A. F. Basset’s Hayden, winner of the Greenwood Handicap Plate, receives liquid 


refreshment (outwardly) after a capital race 
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By 
‘sTIne Syce.” 


come ona great deal. William the Fourth 
was beaten less than a length in the Derby, 
and such a fine big horse could not have 
been at his best then. He is said to have 
improved immensely since winning at 
Ascot and running fourth in the race for 
the Grand Prix. Here then is a chance. 
for ante-post betting which may not occur 
again for a long time. 


eo i i 


Killing the Goose, etc. 
The truth is the layers have done 
their best to kill speculation 
of the kind by their absurdly unfair 
methods of doing business. If you 
asked one now what price Bayardo 
was he would say even money or 
5 to 4 on and Minoru about 2 to 1, 
whereas the man who would make 
offers something like this would 
soon he doing a big business and 
would probably win on the day: 
2 to I against Bayardo, 7 to 2 
Minoru, 6 to 1 William the Fourth, 
and toto 1 Bachelor’s Double. We 
shall see. To my mind, as I sug- 
gested last week, if you must bet 
now it should be good business 
taking Louviers each way. 


a a co) 


Marquises at Stockton. 
his week racing is taking place 
at Stockton-on-Tees, and I 
know of no meeting which im- 
pressed me more than when I visited 
it for the first time. I was asto- 
nished at the size of the crowds on 
each of the three days and I was 
filled with admiration for the 
splendid arrangements and the quite 
excellent racing. Two marquises 
undoubtedly give the fixture a 
tremendous social fillip. They are 
the Marquis of Zetland, who won 
the Derby with Voltigeur— the 
direct ancestor of those great ones, Per- 
simmon, St. Simon, and Galopin—and the 
Marquis of Londonderry. Probably the 
last-named is the keener of the two as 
regards actual breeding and racing. Lord 
Londonderry is entertaining a_ distin- 
guished house party at Wynyard Park as 
he did for Redcar races last week. 


A Racing Marchioness. 
“he marchioness is espe- 
cially keen on racing. 
She is one of the very few 
ladies of title who really 
know anything at all 
about the breeding of race- 
horses. She has made it 
an especial hobby, and it 
will be a splendid thing 
all round when the day 
comes when Lord Lon- 
donderry shall lead in 
a winner of the Derby of 
his own breeding and 
carrying his own colours. 
They are a_ sporting 
family altogether at Wyn- 


yard Park, and no one 
acquainted with. London 
polo can have failed to 
notice how Lord Castle- 
reagh has “come on” 
immensely in his game, 


Given time and experience 
international honours 
should be within his grasp 
in the future. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER 


Lallie Charles 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS DAPHNE BOURKE 


The only daughter of the Hon. Algernon Bourke, who is brother and heir-presumptive to the Earl of Mayo 
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EAREST UNCLE,—I received your 
wire giving me permission to 
depart at the last moment. You 
know, dear, it’s no reason why I 

should remain in town here in Paris just 
because you are obliged to in London. It 
was teasing of you to make me wait so 
long for an answer ; indeed, I believe you 
only sent it because you realised that I 
would probably have gone without if you 
delayed much longer. Well, now you've 
said “yes” once you will do so again, 
won’t you, uncle dear? because I’ve just 
an inkling that I shall be invited to 
Ostend again in a couple of weeks or so. 
a En a 

This time we stayed at the Palace 

Hotel. The Tziganes recog- 
nised me as soon as I arrived from 
having played for me in Monte 
Carlo this winter and immediately 
broke out into my favourite dance, 
which happens to be the same as 
the one Meg Villars dances at the 
Scala—there are such coincidences 
in life you know, dear. Caruso is 
still at the Palace, but his American 
admirers and devotees have turned 
their attention to Mayol, the French 
singer of gay little songs that are so 
untranslatable into English—any- 
way, out of the smokeroom. Mayol 
was quite upset by the souvenir- 
hunting American girls and used to 
choose all sorts of circuitous routes 
to avoid them—alas, unsuccesslully, 
for he was nearly always waylaid 
and robbed of his buttonhole. At 
last he had to senda dozen to his 
dressing-room in advance to be sure 
to have at least one left him to 
wear on the stage. 


ou see, uncle dear, Mayol’s 
buttonhole is as celebrated as 
Chirgwin’s white diamond eye. He 
always wears a small bunch of lilies 
of the valley when he is singing ; 
they are his mascot, his talisman, or 
whatever you like to call it. When 
he was quite a youngster he tried 
his hand, or rather his voice, on the 
stage and at first met with nothing 
but rebuffs and disappointments. 
The day he obtained his first en- 
gagement in Paris was the first of 
May, and every year on that day 
the wearers of muguet (lily of the 
valley) are supposed to be lucky. 
When Mayol left home a few days 
before his petite amie had pinned a 
bunch into his coat, and on the 
evening of the first he wore the 
same little faded bunch on the stage. 
Ever since he has been le premier 
chanteur comique of Paris. 
* 
fter hearing Mayol sing in the 
afternoon we went to the 
Kursaal, where the well-known 
pianist, Cortot, was playing the same 
evening. The great hall of the Kursaal 
was crowded with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. He is simply wonderful, uncle; 
it makes me absolutely giddy to watch 
his fingers twirl up and down the 
keyboard. We had supper with him— 
Gauthier Villars knows him, of course— 
and with the clever chef d’orchestre, Ris- 
kopf, who conducts the orchestra at the 
Kursaal during the season. Cortot was 
kind enough to realise my limited intelli- 
geuce when matters musical cropped up, 
and instead of talking about neuviéme 


riscilla im 


symphonies and other difficult things like 
that he told me a whole lot of amusing 
stories. The funniest was about the woman 
who boasted of the two satyres her 
husband had given her. Of course, after 
the entire neighbourhood around had been 
roused up it appeared that she simply 
meant “‘ two sapphires.” 


te ah tt 


Another joke was the one a bold-faced 
adventurer played on a couple of 
local bootmakers. He was sans le sou and 
unable to obtain credit anywhere; every 
time goods were delivered for which he 


MLLE. POLAIRE 


The well-known French actress who has recently scored yet 
another triumph in ‘‘La Gigolette.” 
the best-known figures in Bohemian Paris and is reputed to 


possess the smallest waist in the world 


could not pay they were taken back, and 
he had to “go without.” A brilliantly- 
wicked idea struck him. He went to two 
different shoe-builders and at both places 
ordered an identical pair of boots. When 
the boy from A shop delivered the boots 
he kept the right boot but returned the 
left, saying that it pinched and must be 
stretched a little. When the goods from 
B shop arrived he sent back the right boot 
and kept the left; thus he was able to 
leave Ostend with a perfectly new pair of 
boots. The poor shoemakers are tearing 
their hair out. 
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Mile, Polaire is one of 
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| went back to the Palace fairly early. 

We were going to Bruges next morn- 
ing, and you know what a shocking early- 
riser | am, don’t you, uncle? My good- 
ness gracious—I’m getting quite American 
in my expressions, but then I do meet such 
a lot—it was hot. The sun simply poured 
down on the round cobblestones that 
pave Bruges, and I thought I should drop 
at least a dozen times before we reached 
the little marketplace under the trees by 
the side of the “sleepy ” canal. Of course, 
I bought a lot of brassware—dear little 
lamps and queer vessels of all sorts. Don’t 
write and tell me that I am _ probably 
imagining I’ve got genuine old 
things because I know I hayen’t. 
They just look as if they were old; 
that is quite enough for me, and 
besides really and truly old brass 
costs such a terrible lot. 


a % a 


It picked up a charming old lace 

cap with a little frill round 
the back of the neck and a pair of 
blinkers each side of the face, but 
the lace is so rotten it will never 
stand washing; I shall have to 
make up my mind to simply sit and 
admire it without putting it on, 
and I am so sure it would suit me 
for a fancy dance next year. Any- 
way I can have it copied by Laure 
Servais, the Ostend milliner who 
will preside over the jury which has 
to decide on the prettiest hat in the 
hat competition at the Kursaal. 
What a dreadful task. Fancy 
having to decide in favour of one 
or two women out of a hundred or 
so. One must feel like a policeman 
at a Suffragette meeting. 


i ie te 


Sunday afternoon there was a 
children’s ball at the Palace. 
Such dear little, solemn, chubby 
mites. I kept thinking of Mrs. 
Leverson’s clever article on the 
“Bal d’Enfant at Paris Plage” two 
years ago; that reminds me, uncle, 
you might ask her to send me her 
petit dernier. I did so enjoy “The 
Twelfth Hour.’ There was a 
“erand tombola” alter the final 
galop during which many small 
people came to grief and several 
grown-up little girls wept over torn 
frills. 


te ae So 


We were awlully amused by one 


ee very tiny man who managed 


to obtain more than his share of 
toys simply by putting on a 
woebegone nobody-loves-me ex- 
pression every time a present was 
given to another child. His forlorn 
little face impressed the onlookers. 
so much that they simply showered trum- 
pets, drums, diabolos, and boxes of soldiers 
upon him. He was only four years old, 
uncle. Imagine what he will be in twenty 
years’ time ; I guess he will resemble you, 
dear—spoilt by every woman he meets. 
Now don’t smile self-consciously, you 
know it’s true. If I did not happen to 
be your niece I feel sure I should spoil 
you “‘tremenjously.” After all, perhaps it’s 
just as well that we are related, though 
we might be strangers from the little we 
see of each other. Is it not so?—Your 
affectionate PrisciLia. 
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CROQUET COMPETITORS AT ROEHAMPTON 
And the Great Harbour-defence Wall at Spithead. 


~~ 


On ee ae 


MISS V. B. BURNAND MISS V. CARTERET CAREY MR. C. L. O’'CALLAGHAN 
The three competitors whose photographs are reproduced above have taken a prominent part in the recent play at Roehampton in connection with 
the champion croquet cup tournament. Miss Carteret Carey was one of this year’s débutantes and is well known in society. At the time of writing 


Mr, O'Callaghan seems likely to win the champion cup 


THE SUNKEN “IOLA” WHICH TRIED TO JUMP THE WALL 


THE HARBOUR-DEFENCE WALL AT SPITHEAD 


Which is composed of sixty-ton concrete blocks extending from the Ports- 

mouth shore to Spithead. Cur photograph was taken at low tide and 

depicts the enormous blocks, against one of which the ‘‘lola” collided, the 
owners not having a knowledge of the existence of the wall 


The Admiralty obtained an unsolicited test of the harbour-defence wal! 

at Spithead. The cruiser yacht, ‘‘lola,”’ of Southampton in making a course 

between the Dolphins and the Horse Sand Fort came to grief on one of 
the sixty-ton blocks. The two passengers luckily escaped in a boat 
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“THE BEST PEOPLE” 


Wails and Wall Paper. 
HE Hon. Mrs. Bayle may possibly 
be the most charming and _ fas- 
cinating little woman in the 
world; but she certainly has no 
taste in the furnishing of a _ house. 
Imagine to yourself, as the ladies’ papers 
say, a lofty drawing-room, the walls 
covered with paper of a violent and ugly 
‘shade of lavender, with sofa and chairs of 
the same brilliant colouring, a “set” of 
that highly-polished, inlaid, quasi-Chip- 
pendale furniture, decorations in white and 
gold, and a parquet flooring. Then when 
you have realised exactly what that pic- 
ture really represents imagine to yourself 
what effect such surroundings are likely to 
have upon a lonely and 5 
disconsolate husband 
in the early morning 
and it will not be very 
difficult to divine the 


immediate conse- 
quences. That is pre- 
cisely what happens. 


The Hon. Gerald Bayle 
goes flirting off with 
Lady Emsworth while 
his legitimate spouse 
is disporting herself in 
Switzerland—or is it 
Egypt ?—and just when 
he had arranged a 
little supper for two at 
his house in Hill Street 
his wife suddenly re- 
turns, and—well, such 
situations were the 
mainstay of dramatists 
in the days of our 
great - grandfathers 
long ago. 


ite it 


Supper and Stupidity. 
_{* verybody in London 
called the Hon. 
Gerald Bayle a stupid 
fellow. Certainly his 
manner of manceuvr- 
ing his marital pecca- 
dilloes was idiotic in 
the extreme, but a 
great deal can be for- 
given a man _ whose 
wife travels at mid- 
night to see her mother 
in a gown of greeny- 
grey chiffon, a large 


picture hat, and a 
Merry Widow cloak of 
black satin. | Such 


things in a really en- 

lightened age ought to 

constitute sufficient evidence for divorce. 
Not that the Hon. Gerald was by any 
means a Napoleon of intrigue. For 
example, it is a very unimaginative 
thing to repaper your man-servant's bed- 
room in order to get your house to your- 
self for one night only. Also, why 
telephone to a caterer for supper for two 
when a restaurant is far more handy and 
not nearly so dangerous? Yet the Hon. 
Gerald did all these things, and his wife, 
who of course answered the telephone, dis- 
covered what had been going on in her 
absence and at once made an appoint- 
ment with the other lady’s husband to 
sup with her the same night at the same 
time in the same place. So there you are. 
Supper for four instead of supper for two. 
No ; this is not a rejuvenated French farce, 
and we are not at the Palais Royal. 
We own that appearances are against it— 
but what are “appearances ’’ worth? 


Supper for Two—or Four. 
upper arrives, however, and a more 
uninviting repast we have never 
before seen. Such iéte-d-téte affairs should 
in imagination at least have shaded 
lights, beautiful exotic - looking flowers, 
spotless linen, and sparkling silver. This 
one, however, had all the dishes packed 
anywhere, anyhow, upon the table, with 
a whisky decanter in the centre, and 
hardly a vestige of white cloth any- 
where to be seen. It certainly did not 
resemble the ideal little dinner for two 
of our dreams in the very least. Nor 
should we personally have chosen ham 
with which to begin such a repast. The 


Bayle ménage had not evidently very high 


MISS LILY ELSIE—HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 


Miss Elsie is at present taking a well-earned holiday at Sheringham, but will return to London 
shortly to commence rehearsals for ‘‘The Dollar Princess” at Daly’s Theatre, in which she 


will play a principal part 


zesthetic ideas, which indeed is not to be 
wondered at when one comes to consider 


the particularly foolish way in which they 


arranged their little vices. 
a it * 

Domestic Bombs. 
AS can be foreseen Lady Emsworth 

arrives at the appointed time, sits 
down to eat ham, and generally lives up 
to her reputation of being more than 
averagely stupid. Then of course the 
wife, who had created the subterfuge of 
going to see her mother, suddenly comes 
upon the scene, and “the other woman ” 
flies into the nearest bedroom, which is 
naturally the one belonging to the hus- 


band. It is of course understood here 
that the gallery laughs uproariously. 


Meanwhile Lord Emsworth turns up for 
his supper with Mrs. Bayle, and the fun 
“waxes fast and furious’’ as the saying 
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IN TOWN. 


goes. [excuses and misunderstandings 
there are but all turns out right in the 
end. Mrs. Bayle is discovered to have 
had a somewhat overheated flirtation 
with a gentleman out in Eegypt—or was 
it Switzerland ?—and those who had once 
sought to contemn now seek to forgive. 
The rest is happiness and love and kisses, 
explanations, and the curtain. It is all 
utterly futile but quite funny enough to 
digest an average kind of dinner; and 
what more does one want in August ? 
# s t 

Acting and Artificiality. 
Boiled down The Best People would 

make an excellent music-hall sketch. 
The second act is undoubtedly funny in a 
conventional kind of 
way and some of the 
dialogue is clever and 
amusing. Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale shows few, if 
any, ideas of dramatic 
construction, but he 
realises clearly the im- 
portance of a ‘good 
situation.” Thecomedy 
has no cerebral activity 
whatever, but it is 
likely to prove a good 
entertainment for un- 
sophisticated people. 
It is rather regrettable, 
however, that such a 
delightful actress as 
Miss Eva Moore should 
be so entirely wasted 
on such a conventional 
and silly character as 
Mrs. Bayle. Mr. Ken- 
neth Douglas, however, 
is fairly amusing as 
the Jlady’s husband, 
though his scene with 
his wife in the second 
act strikes such a 
serious note as to throw 
into bold relief all the 
vapid artificiality of 
the machine - made 
situation. As _ the 
“stupid”? Lady Ems- 
worth Miss _ Lettice 
Fairfax shows at least 
as much sense as the 
would-be ‘“clever”’ 
husband, played by Mr. 
Frederick Kerr. Per- 
sonally we consider the 
best piece of acting 
came from Mr. Charles 
Sugden as Lord Wyn- 
lea. The character is 
grossly conventional 
and artificial, but Mr. Sugden contrived to 
render it quite interesting and amusing. 


houlsham & Banfield 
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The Mysterious Title. 
[t is quite a fortnight ago since I saw 
Mr. Lonsdale’s comedy, The Best 
People, and I have since had quite fourteen 
headaches trying to understand why the 
piece was so entitled. Even now I have 
not yet arrived at a reasonable solution. 
The “creature’”’ suggested that it was a 
title cunningly employed to attract the 
vast crowds of American and country 
cousins who invade our sedate metropolis 
in August. Perhaps she is right. At any 
rate it is just the sort of piece to go to 
when the thermometer is getting uncom- 
fortably “uppish” and when the least 
thought might bring on apoplexy, to say 
nothing of complications? 
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THE FINAL TEST MATCH. 
Australia Meeps the Ashes, and England Gets the Hump. 


THE AUSTRALIANS GOING OUT TO FIELD 


On extreme left is Armstrong and Gregory, then comes Laver (who unfortunately injured himself), while Noble, their captain, is the last but one on right 


THE HEROES OF THE ENGLISH FIRST INNINGS—HUTCHINGS AND SHARP GOING OUT TO BAT 


One of the most interesting features of the last test match was without doubt the grand partnership between Hutchings and Sharp. It is now a matter 
of history how Sharp in this his first test made his century backed up by the brilliant batting of the Kent amateur 
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soul. would through these 
memoirs be partially, if not 
* entirely, revealed. Alas! that 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS. 


The Little Less and what Worlds Away. 
PEAKING quite frankly the two 
very handsome volumes of Lord 
Broughton’s (John Cam Hobhouse) 
memoirs, recently published by 
Mr. John Murray under the title of “ Re- 
collections of a Long Life,” are somewhat 
of a disappointment. It may have been 
that we had expected too much perhaps ; 
more, in fact, than was our due, taking 
into consideration the right which belongs 
even to the dead. It may have been also 
that realisation ensuing on anticipation 
too long delayed loses the first keenness of 
its savour. Whatever it is there is no 
denying the fact that these portions of the 
celebrated diaries and papers of. the late 
Lord Broughton now collected and 
arranged by his daughter, Lady Dor- 
chester, with an altogether admirable pre- 
face by Lord Rosebery, hardly fulfil the 
great public anticipation which had_pre- 
ceded them. 


The Poet’s Friend. 
| As everybody really interested in the 

private life of Lord Byron knows 
John Cam Hobhouse was the poet’s most 
intimate friend and confidant. They met 
for the first time at Cambridge, and later 
they set out together to make a tour of 
the Continent. On parting at the end of 
twelve months of common advénture 
Hobhouse writes, ‘Took leave, non sine 
lacrymis, of this singular young person on 
a little stone terrace at the end of the bay, 
dividing with him a little nosegay of 
flowers, the last thing perhaps I shall ever 
divide with him.” Indeed, it will be as 
Byron’s friend and defender that the writer 
of these delightful memoirs will best be re- 
membered. ‘‘ Lord Byron, whom | love more 
and moreevery day,’ he writes, “not so 
much for his fame as his fondness—I think 
not equivocal—for me.” He 
becomes mixed up in the poet’s 
debts and affairs. He is the 
poet’s confidant in his marriage 
and its collapse, and it is with 
him that.Byron sets off on his 
last voyage from England before 
the fury .of London society 
and the importunity of ‘his 
creditors. In fact, as Lord Rose- 
bery justly says, John Cam 
Hobhouse is “the high priest 
of Byron mystery.” .It is pre- 
cisely this fact which renders 
these present volumes such a 
disappointment. 

it % ie 
Still a Mystery. 
The fact is, the mystery 

of Lord Byron’s life is 
no nearer a solution than it 
was before. We had all of us 
hoped that the many secrets 
which lay hidden in the poet’s 


hope is now shown to be vain, 
though how much from Hob- 
house’s own unwillingness to 
tell things of supreme interest 
regarding his friend or how 
much from the filial piety of 
Lady Dorchester’s blue pencil 
we shall probably never be 
able to determine. We must,: 
I suppose, comfort ourselves as 
well as we can by the know- 
ledge that:these present collec- 
tions of scraps from a celebrated 
journal are nevertheless most 
interesting. 


PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON 


Reproduced and given by the late Earl of Love- 

lace to Lady Dorchester. From a miniature in 

his possession, and reproduced in ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Long Life” 


His Life. 
obhouse was born in 1786 and was 
returned to Parliament by West- 
minster in 1820 in company with Sir 
Francis Burdett. He began his political 
life as a staunch Radical, ‘“‘became by a 
natural process of evolution a Whig, and 
ended in the order of congruity as a peer.” 
For short periods of time he was Secretary 


LORD BYRON 


IN AN ALBANIAN DRESS 


From a picture in the possession of Mr. John Murray, reproduced from 
“Recollections of a Long Life,” the new and intensely interesting volumes 
of the memoirs of John Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) just published 


by Mr. John Murray 
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for War, Chief Secretary for Ireland, First 
Commissioner of Works, and of a period 
of twelve years was President of the 
Board of Control, “the renewal of his 
tenure from 1846 to 1851 being a marked 
approbation of his Ministry from 1835 to 
1846.’ It was he who invented the phrase, 
“his Majesty’s Opposition,” and we are 
told he was inordinately proud of having 
added to our political dialect. 
ae te ae 

As a Writer. 

e also wrote books of travel which, at 

the time they were written, were 

popular and largely read. He saw Mrs. 
Siddons take leave of the stage as Lady 
Macbeth and studied and condemned the 
art of Mrs. Jordan as well as of Kean. 
He heard in his youth Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, Plunket, and Canning speak, 
and tells some new and interesting anec- 
dotes of each; but it is by his five 
volumes of recollections privately printed 
that he is most generally known. The 
present work is taken from these volumes 
with additions from manuscript diaries 
and other volumes of his published work. 
Apart, however, from the interest which 
must naturally arise from his celebrated 
intimacy with Byron and the :various tales 
and descriptions he relates concerning the 
great Napoleon, another of his greatest 
idols, the accounts of London society of 
the early nineteenth century are most 
delightfully amusing. 


2 FY 3 
Light Fancies and Dull Facts. 
t times the celebrated diarist is in- 


~ clined perhaps to be a trifle 
priggish, though for this reason one 
grows to know and like him better. 


For example, there is a naive honesty 
about the following extract: 
“T dined with Littledale in 
3, Upper Wimpole Street; 
Vaux and a large party there. 
I flatter myself that I was very 
agreeable but I fear I learned 
nothing.’ But he had also a 
most annoying habit of ex- 
plaining how he visited certain 
people who related to him some 
“amusing anecdotes” which 
he fails altogether to convey 
to paper. This we could per- 
haps forgive him, though it is 
distinctly disappointing, were it 
not that later on he tells us 
how he dined with Kinnaird, 
meeting Byron and a party, 
among whom was the Polish 
General Pac, who related “long 
and quite dull tales of his ser- 
vice under Napoleon,” which he 
takes the quite unnecessary 
trouble of religiously entering 
into his diary at length. 
att ry t 
The Byron Ménage. 
N evertheless, the long chapter 
on Byron’s marriage and 
separation will be the most 
eagerly read of any in the two 
volumes. As a vindication of 
the poet against his wife and 
family it is now published for 
the first time. It shows, more- 
over, that Byron was infamously 
treated by them and behaved 
under the circumstances with 
quite remarkable coolness, 
dignity, and restraint. The 
real cause of Lady Byron’s 
leaving him and refusing to 


(Continued on . 192) 
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SCENES READERS. 


Bunnett 


SEA WAVES AN ANTIDOTE FOR HEAT WAVES 


An arcadian snapshot from the extreme west of Cornwall 


WATER BABIES AT MARGATE 


An amusing snapshot of two little mites who disdain the conventional garb 

for bathing. Every seaside resort is now packed to overflowing, and daily 

thousands of people are flying from London to the sea. Our photograph 
is a very typical sea-shore scene just now 


oe = 


THE STREET ARAB'S MATUTINAL ‘* TUB” 


A London street arab is nothing if not resourceful and always knows how 

to find a way out of most difficulties, even the heat. Our picture is 

descriptive of this ability on his part and was taken'on the Horse Guards 
Parade at Whitehall 
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return will probably never be known—at 
least, none is given by Hobhouse, or for 
that matter even hinted at; indeed, 
Hobhouse throughout all the negotiations 
and business remains a singularly fine 
and devoted friend. 


ae 


The Mystery of the Separa- 
tion. 
rom the facts related in 
these volumes it appears 
that Lord Byron never really 
had any affection for his wife 
at all. Her first refusal of 
his offer of marriage lelt 
him absolutely cold and 
indifferent. ‘*‘ He considered 
her a very amiable person, 
of the strictest purity, and 
possessed of such a fortune 
as would be indispensable 
for him in any connection 
he might form.” Their 
marriage ceremony was little 
less than a mockery. ‘“ Miss 
Milbanke was as firm as a 
rock, and during the whole 
ceremony looked steadily at 
|Byron. She repeated the 
jwords audibly and _ well. 
Byron hitched at first when 
he said, ‘I, George Gordon,’ 
and when he came to the 
words, ‘ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ looked 
‘at me with a half-smile.”’ 
In fact, he confessed frankly 
that he was not in love with 
jhis intended bride. Of her 
love for him, however, there 
‘can be no possible doubt. 
“Tf I am not happy,’ she 
told Hobhouse, ‘“‘it will be 
my own fault.” 


tit ait 


Married Life. 


t the beginning it was impossible for 
any couple to live in more “appa- 

rent harmony.’ Then after the birth of 
their first child the breach between them 
began to widen until at last a definite 
separation was talked of. Lord Byron, it 
was asserted, was 
suffering under a 
malady which had 
a tendency to mental 
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A NEW 


Who has done so much towards the encouragement of home 
founding adjacent to Broughton Castle, Banbury, a fruit-bottling establishment 
where the small holder may dispose of his fruits at remunerative prices. 
Algernon Gordon-Lennox has also devoted much time to promoting the revival 
of the making of Utrecht velvet in a village near Banbury. 


A Good Friend and a Dull Diarist. 
Hohouse was the last person to see 
Lord Byron from the shores of 
England, and as the ship sailed away 
through the stormy sea ‘“‘the dear fellow 


now carried on with the greatest success 


pulled off his cap and waved it tome. I 
gazed until I could not distinguish him 
any longer. God bless him for a gallant 
spirit, and a kind one.’ It was indeed 
a perfect friendship perhaps the most 
perfect thing in the whole of the poet’s 


derangement. ‘This 


apparently was the 


case, though to what 
extent will never be 


really known. The 


real facts which led 


Lady Byron to insist 
upon a_ separation 
between herself and 
her husband and her 
family’s concurrence 
with them can only 
be vaguely guessed at, 
though many reasons 
‘have been assigned. 
The charges against 


the poet, however, 
have always been 
vague and general 
from beginning to 
end, and whenever 
there has been the 


least attempt at hint- 
ing at a fact it has 
been as easily denied 
as the cruel and un- 
founded imputation 
of Lord Byron turn- 
ing Lady Byron out 
of his house. 


WONDERFUL MAN 


He (declaiming): Roll on, thou dark blue ocean, roll! 
Week-old Bride : Oh, Edward, it’s doing it !—From “‘ Judge” 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX 


industries by 


This work is being 


checkered life—his work excluded. The 
present volumes are doubly interesting 
from the fact. ‘They are certainly some of 
the most readable of the season. John 
Cam Hobhouse if he was not a particu- 
larly amusing writer at 
least wrote about interest- 
ing things, while he was 
certainly a good friend, and 
in this world how rare they 
are and how doubly precious. 

for their rarity. 

tit at it 

A Very Clever Novel. 
iss Winifred Graham is 
an unconventional: 


writer; she is also a dis- 
tinctly clever one. Her 
latest book, bearing the 


very commonplace title of 
“Mary” (Mills and Boon), 
is quite a remarkable one. 
We even consider it the best 
she has yet written, and that 
is saying a great deal. To. 
begin with Miss Graham has 
almost discovered a new plot. 
We say “almost” because 
although her story has been 
told thousands of. times. 
before, and will we presume 
be told thousands of times. 
again, it is related in such 
an unconventional and 
charming manner as to 
assume a “ f{reshness’’ quite 
delicious in these days of 
dull riskiness and repetition. 
Moreover, unlike so many of 
her sister novelists, she has 
been content to be interest- 
ing without being indelicate. 
Not that “ Mary” is by any 
means only food for sucky 
lings. 


Reullinger 


Lady 


it cd * 

“ce Mary.” 
[2 two former books Miss Graham has: 

treated us to some daringly frank dis- 
sections of Mormonism and Christian 
Science. In her latest story she has dealt 
with Mariolatry, but in so delicate a fashion 
that not even the 
most bigoted Roman 
Catholic could pos- 
sibly take offence. 
To begin with the 
heroine of the tale is. 
the Madonna herself. 
This the reader can 


guess almost from 
the beginning. The 
treatment, however, 


of her character and 
the almost magical 
eflect she produced 
upon all those with 
whom she comes in 
contact is so reve- 
rently and beautifully 
done that the story 
possesses a_ nobility: 
which raises it far 
above the ordinary 
ruck of novels in- 
troducing Biblical 
characters into every- 
day life. ‘“Mary”’ is. 
undoubtedly a book 
to read. It is likely 
to be much criticised 
and discussed too. 
Altogether it is a 
story to be thoroughly 
recommended to 
everybody. 
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FIT PUN 


| propose, my dear, to take Hugh and Christopher to my lecture to-night on the flora and fauna of the 


Oh, uncle! What have they done? 


The Protessor 


paleozoic era 
Dolly 
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By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


HE institution known as_ bank 
holiday is a product of the wisdom 
of Parliament, yet Parliament 
does not always recognise this 

gracious boon itself. Some years ago I 
heard Sir John Lubbock, the patron saint 
of this festival, make a speech in the 
House of Commons on a bank holiday. 
There he was, the man who had made it 
possible for others to caper and roll on 
Hampstead Heath (no allusion to bank 
holiday would be complete without a 
reference to ’Ampstead, ’Arry, 
and ’Arriet), and he himself 
was working away as hard 
as he could. He reminded 
me of the apostolic remark, 
“as poor, yet making many 
rich.” 
oo it tt 
The Holiday-rejoicing Spirit. 
Ths year again the House 
of Commons assembled 
on the first Monday in August 
so that the members, or some 
of them, could pursue their 
dreadful trade. Indeed, I 
may confess that these melan- 
choly reflections are written 
as I am paying more or less 
attention to their proceedings. 
I will not give those members 
who are present an adver- 
tisement by mentioning their 
names, for I do not regard 
devotion to work or to duty 
as a goodsign.. And here let 
me: pay a tribute to the 
Lords—they are not sitting 
but. are frisking at Margate 
or ::elsewhere. What said 
dear delightful Charles 
Lamb :— 
Who first:.invented work and 
bound the free 
And _ holiday - rejoicing spirit 
down 
To that dry drudgery at the 
desk’s dead wood ? 
Sabbathless Satan ! 
Charles remembered that all work or 
labour was first instituted as a punishment 
for sin, and I have noticed that men who 
are always proclaiming their love for work 
are no better than they ought to be. 
tt * Eo 

An Outspoken Utterance. 
Or this subject I will quote a dictum 

of a frank and excellent member of 
the House who talked to me about this 
subject on the Saturday preceding this 
bank holiday. We were returning to 
London, after having viewed the fleet 
from the spacious decks of the Adriatic, 
when my hon. friend, Mr. George Harwood, 
the excellent member for Bolton, declared 
in the most outspoken manner that 
people who were always doing their duty 
were the curse of mankind. I know 
that my hon. friend will not shrink from 
having his views made public, for he has 
never hesitated to make people jump by 
saying exactly what he thinks, and he 
denounced duty and a slavish regard for 
it in terms of great eloquence. 


Es t i 


Do as you Like. 

| e said that people were almost sure to 
do good if they did as they liked. 

He would have the pilgrim’s journey 

through this world a sort of go-as-you-like 

affair; and I may add that if Mr. George 

Harwood had his way such a journey 


would not be a pilgrimage through a vale 
of tears; nothing of the sort. He would 
have it roses, roses all the way, and he 
would have all mankind as merry as 
crickets. By the way, I do not see my 
hon. friend in his place to-day—of course 
not; it would have shaken my faith in 
human nature had he come here on a 
holiday. It would have suggested a pes- 
tilent subservience to duty. Let us hope 
he is having the time of his life at 
Hampstead. 


THE PRINCESS BATTHYANY-STRATTMANN 


A very well-known and highly popular member of society, who was seen about 
a great deal in London and who was among the most successful hostesses of 


the past season 


A Troublesome Point. 
am afraid I bothered him with one 
question in regard to his doctrine 
that to do as you like is better than to do 
your duty. The question I put was this, 
‘How about people who like to do their 
duty?” Surely here we have something 
of the nature of a poser, for though they 
ought to be loathed for doing their duty 
they ought also to be commended for 
doing as they like. He swept the dif- 
ficulty aside as is the way with members 
of Parliament with a torrent of eloquence. 
Such people, he said, assuming them to 
exist, are abnormal; they are monsters, 
they are the product of an effete civilisa- 
tion. Rising to great heights of moral 
fervour and indignation he declared with 
passionate emphasis that Rome fell be- 
cause of a blind and stubborn devotion 
to duty. So that point was settled. 
cS % it 
Of Course I Agreed. 
if accepted his view of the case ; indeed, 
I always do. A bishop once said, 
“T always agree with Tom Macaulay at 
once ; it saves time, for he will make you 
agree in the end.” And it is like that 
with my hon. friend the member for 
Bolton. Nor do I hesitate to add that 
very likely he is right on the unpleasant 
effect of doing one’s duty. Iam a child 
in these things and cannot speak from 
experience, for no one can say I ever did 
my duty or that I tried to do it. Many 
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hard things have been said of me, but not 
that. Mr. Harwood, who willargue about 
anything, accepted my assurances on the 
point without any demur ; indeed, he said 
that my remark savoured of superero- 
gation and was of the nature of an axio- 
matic orself-evident truth. This factcaused 
him to honour me with his friendship. 
e & 

A Case in Point. 
"There may be precise and pedantic 

people who object to the views 
which I have set forth, but 
they should be with me this 
day. They should see the 
parliamentary machine 
groaning and wheezing as it 
works when the rest of the 
world is enjoying itself, 
wedged in bursting railway 
trains and listening to the 
inspiring strains of the con- 
certina. There are some 
people—strangers who need 
not be here—sitting in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. At first 
I was tempted to condemn 
them allas mere drudges and 
doers of duty, but I have 
changed my opinion. I 
always like to think well of 
people as long as it is 
possible. In some cases it 
cannot be done, but in this. 
case the curious people sitting 
opposite to me are entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt, 
and they shall enjoy it. 

t 
A Possible Explanation. 
or after all these strangers. 

cannot have come here 
from a sense of duty. To 
make that suggestion would 
be to be guilty of a mon- 
strous absurdity. The reader 
may say that it is equally 
absurd to suppose that they 
are doing as they like; but 
I am not so sure about that. It is. 
possible that they, released from work, 
have come to gloat over others who are: 
not enjoying such a respite. Did not a 
wise writer of old say that the man 
standing in safety on the shore found a 
certain satisfaction in watching the mari- 
ner labouring in danger on the deep? 
All nice people secretly enjoy the trials. 
of others. 

tt t 

What a Task. 
An so those people upstairs in the: 

House, though they look as melan- 
choly as moping owls, are I doubt not 
secretly chuckling at what they see below. 
What a task it is that the hon. and right: 
hon. gentlemen are performing on this holi- 
day. How would you, good reader, like 
to pass such a day in moving amend- 
ments—yea, and amendments to amend- 
ments? How would you like to ask 
questions and then to put supplementary 
questions arising out of answers out 
of which they do not arise? How would 
you like to venture to say something 
and then to go so far as to take one 
step further? Or to pause for a reply 
which never comes, or which should 
it come never satisfies, and which illus- 
trates the despairing cry which I once 
heard wrung from an unhappy man, who. 
said, ‘‘ Arising out of thatreply may I ask 
if the right hon. gentleman is aware that. 
it is no reply at all?” 
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A MERE MATTER OF MONEY. By George Belcher. 
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“| hear your wife has a little baby girl, Hawkins; but you wanted a boy, didn’t you?” 
‘Yes, mum, but beggars can’t be choosers, mum” 
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Our Open Letter. LXVII.—The Marchioness of Bute. 


Y LADY,—Now it is your turn 
for a letter, and | feel that Iam 
writing to a woman who must 
be classed among our society 

exotics, for you have high rank and vast 
riches and move in the most exalted and 
exclusive of social circles. ‘True your 
everyday life may be a trifle dull, but then 
none of us can score in all directions. 
And—this seems lucky—you were as a 
girl broken into a narrow existence and to 
the even round of splendid respectability. 
You began life as Miss Augusta Mary 
Monica Bellingham, a daughter of Sir 
Henry Bellingham, who is an_ Irish 
baronet of ancient lineage and a rigid 
Roman Catholic who has acted 
as private chamberlain to three 
Popes—Pius IX., Leo XIII., and 
Pius X. But you happen to 
have a stepmother, a clever and 
lively lady, and as she seems 
more mundane she may have 
leavened the lump with a slight 
spice of worldliness. However, 
you had a quiet time; your 
only sister was a nun, and as 
may be guessed you lived in the 
strictest set in Roman Catholic 
society. 

However, Fate dealt you good 
cards, for Lord Bute, the greatest 
parti of the day, came a-wooing, 
and your wedding was one of 
the most striking and romantic 
events of 1905. Now you and 
your husband are quite unlike 
ordinary mortals. He is Scotch 
and bigoted and you are Irish 
and ditto, so it is not at all 
strange that even your marriage 
was out of the common; for, 
of course, you could not be 
married.like others of your sort 
at the Brompton Oratory or at 
Westminster Cathedral. No; 
you went in for a country bridal 
and were wedded in Ireland, and 
you had quite a dramatic send- 
off after the ceremony. Near 
Castle Bellingham is a certain 
fishing village called Anna- 
‘gassan, and there you and your bridegroom 
embarked and went from the. shore to 
your yacht at the head of a long proces- 
sion of, boats and other. small vessels. 
The leading boat was manned by rowers 
in picturesque costumes, and after it came 
a second boat filled with pipers who 
skirled their pipes vigorously in honour of 
the occasion. Then when you boarded 
the yacht it headed for Scotland and you 
spent your honeymoon on the Isle of 
Rothesay. 

And this almost feudal spirit came out 
strong in the matter of your bridal veil 
and wedding presents, for your veil was a 
most precious heirloom. It had been worn 
by your own mother on her wedding day 
and had been given to her grandmother, a 
former Countess of Gainsborough, when a 
bride by Queen Adelaide. Then as re- 
gards wedding presents yours were not in 
line with the twentieth century. Most 
modern brides get at least four tiaras be- 
sides ropes of pearls, diamond necklaces, 
and—ugly term—diamond stomachers. In 
fact, quite poor brides seem to annex mar- 
vellous ornaments, and on this topic a 
story has been told as follows: When a 
well-known woman came back to London 
after a long absence and was asked what 
changes in things social she specially 
noticed she made answer, ‘‘ Nowadays 
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people marry on £500 a yearand a tiara.” 
However, Lord Bute took his own line 
and no doubt relied on the fine jewels in 
his own family, and his sole wedding gift 
—at least, in the jewel line—consisted of 
a splendid pair of diamond solitaire 
earrings. 

And the same sort of feudal feeling 
was exhibited in your choice of a 
town residence, for unlike other smart 
couples you did not rent a. house in 
Mayfair or Belgravia or take rooms at a 
good hotel; you stuck to Scotland, and 
bought a big, solid residence in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. And there your first 
child was born, little Lady Mary Crichton- 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE 


Stuart, and the year after arrived Lord 
Dumtfries, heir to all his father’s vast 
possessions, and as it chanced he appeared 
on the scene on a Sunday, which accord- 
ing to old wives’ tales means that he will 
be supremely fortunate. As it happens, 
however, a good many noted people seem 
now to have a fancy for houses in Edin- 
burgh; among these are Constance Lady 
de la Warr, Lord and Lady Cassilis, Lord 
Dunedin, the Dowager Lady Belhaven, 
and a certain number of Scotch baronets. 
Now I am not going to call you a 
beauty for you are nothing of the sort as 
you are small and short and rather dark, 
but you have pretty brown hair, a sweet 
smile, and a bright expression, and like 
most women of your creed you were well 
educated on the Continent, are clever and 
accomplished, have a graceful, dignified 
manner, and for your age a striking 
amount of savoir faire and self-possession, 
and you play your restricted part in a way 
well suited to your position. Also you 
have the youthful trait of liking to dance 
and are quite one of our best reel-dancers. 
Then you give afew country-house parties 
of the dull and decorous order, and in July 
you entertained at Cardiff Castle for the 
pageant that took place in that locality. 
But now I come to one of my indict- 
ments, and this is that you do not play the 
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game as regards society in London, for in 
spite of youth, health, high rank, and 
fabulous riches you never give a dinner, 
dance, or party of any sort or description. 
Surely people in the position of you and 
Lord Bute ought to entertain the King and 
Queen and the fin fleur of smart society. 
OF course, 1 know that the family house, 
St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, belongs 
to your mother-in-law, the Dowager Lady 
Bute, but that is no excuse as you could 
easily rent a big house for the season and 
give some splendid entertainments. As 
one of Disraeli’s heroines—I think Lady 
Marney—said, ‘‘ Rank has its duties as 
In your case one 
might perhaps say, ‘“‘as well as 
its privileges and peculiarities.’ 
However, you are young yet 
and may learn wisdom, and I see 
that you have a turn for good 
works and do your part in 
opening sales of work, bazaars, 
and so on. 

Now I will say a word as 
to your honours and possessions. 
Your husband, Lord Bute, is one 
of our few peers who are mil- 
lionaires as his father, the late 
lord, left an estate that was 
valued at over £5,000,000. And 
he is as well off in titles as in 
money, for he owns eleven of 
these precious prefixes, besides 
which he isa baronet of Nova 
Scotia. And as regards houses 
he possesses the “many man- 
sions” of tradition. First in 
order comes Mount Stuart, 
Rothesay, an immense Gothic 
structure built of red sandstone 
and lined with marble, which 
slopes. down to the Firth of 
Clyde, and where, owing to the 
mild if damp climate, giant 
bamboos and huge myrtles and 
fuchsias flourish exceedingly. 
Into this island he once tried 
to introduce beavers, but the 
last of the Bute beavers is now 
to be seen in a glass case in 
Glasgow University Museum 

Cardiff Castle is in its way unique, 
and it is an accepted fact that the mar- 
quises of Bute derive most of their vast 
income from Cardiff Docks, the business 
of which is now carried on by a limited 
liability company. On the other hand, it 
has often been said that to the Butes 
modern Cardiff owes its existence. The 
castle was restored by Burgess, and among 
its features are the banqueting hall and 
the great clock tower, which contains 
winter and summer smoking-rooms. By 
the way, it is a curious fact that at 
Cardiff the tide rises 60 {t. higher than it 
does anywhere else on the British coasts. 

Before I end up a word must be said 
on Lord Bute himself, who owns a most 
marked individuality, and his early train- 
ing is no doubt responsible for some of his 
characteristics, for he was brought up in 
an atmosphere of almost mystical devo- 
tion and has inherited to the full his 
father’s shyness and dislike of society ; in 
fact, it is said that though he speaks six 
languages he .prefers to speak them in 
silence. Then he is the most ardent of 
Scotch patriots; when in the north he 
constantly wears a kilt and keeps in his 
service many pipers.—I remain, my lady, 
your obedient servant, Canpipa. 

£53 & % 
NEXT WEEK, LADY MAUD WARRENDER. 


Thomson . 
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ATTLINGS FROM PORTLAND. By Alfred Leete. 


‘1 shall be out in three months’ time” ‘Oh! What's yer plans for the future Pp” 
“Plans of a bank, two country mansions, and a West-end jeweller’s” 
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ATE favours Scotland, for it attracts 
| us all—old and young, rich and 
poor, sportsmen, healthseekers, the 
smart set, and royalty. August 
‘opens the game, September brings the 
meetings, and lovers of sport and of the 
‘country can find a charm in the shortening 
days of chill October. But most of us 
jive by rule, and those who do come south 
at the end of September for a trip to Paris 
and to do uN autumn Newmarkets. 
Kins ia mill as FAOAL go north 
alter Doncaster, and on his way to 
Balmoral may put in a short stay at 
Tulchan Lodge as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Sassoon. On the other hand, 
Queen Alexandra is to make an early 
visit to her Scotch home and later on 
will proceed to Denmark. The Prince 
of Wales goes to Scotland after his 
gcouse-shooting in Yorkshire and the 
Princess and her children spend many 
weeks of the autumn on Deeside. The 
Princess Royal and the Duke of Fife 
and their daughters will soon arrive 
at Mar Lodge; but as it happens the 
Princess Royal has delicate health 
and prefers a quiet life to the va et 
vient of smart society, and among her 
chosen intimates are the Marquise 
‘d’Hauipoul, Lady Clementine Walsh, 
and Lady Cecilia Webbe. Then 
Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll 
and the Duke of Argyll will stay for 
several months at Roseneath House, 
and it is an open secret that Princess 
Louise loves art and nature better 
than the pomp of courts and cities. 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
‘and Princess Patricia are also to go 
morth in August. 
% & & 
cotland is a rich country, and be- 
yond the Tweed one finds much 
splendid hospitality. Money makes 
the world go round, and dukes, 
duchesses, and millionaires come well 
to the fore in Scotland. The Duchess 
of Buccleuch, who was a “‘ handsome 
Hamilton,” holds with the duke high 
state at Drumlanng Castle in Niths- 
dale. ‘The Duchess of Roxburghe is 
one of our American peeresses and 
will entertain many smart parties at 
Floors Castle, Kelso. She owns some 
wondrous jewels, notably her tur- 
qoises, a high diamond tiara with pen- 
dant stones, and a diamond serpent formed 
of the finest brilliants. Her turquoises, by 
the way, are all picked stones which she 
bought when a girl and had made up from 
her own designs into a tiara, necklace, and 
earrings. The Duchess of Sutherland is a 
radiant woman who has already had .her 
just tribute in these columns, so’it is 
enough to say that she is a faithful friend 
and inyites the same set of guests year by 
year to Dunrobin Castle. The Duchess of 
Montrose has also had her tithe of talk, 
but the charms of a Graham of Netherby 
do not lose by repetition. She like her 
grace of Roxburghe favours turquoises and 
has a fine collection of turquoise orna- 
ments. The Duke and Duchess of Port- 
jand and Lady Victoria Bentinck lead a 
rustic life—shoot and fish, walk and ride 
—at Langwell Lodge, Caithness. The 
Duchess of Hamilton, premiere duchess of 
Scotland, is tall and fair, domestic, and 
fond of her children. 


arene can Boast many houses of 
interest and some high and mighty 
landowners. The Duke of Atholl reigns 


popular in London society. 


at Blair Atholl, and is helped in his hos- 
pitalities by his daughter-in-law, Lady 
Tullibardine. Lord and Lady Breadal- 
bane receive many parties at Blackmount 
and at Taymouth Castle. She is a noted 
rifle shot, writes well, and also excels as 
a hostess and conversationalist. Lord and 
Lady Ancaster live in sober splendour at 
Drummond Castle, Lord and Lady Mans- 
field entertain at Scone Palace, as do 
Lord and Lady Kinnoull at Dupplin 
Castle; and Sir Robert and Lady Mon- 
crieffe receive the smart set at Moncrieffe, 
Bridge of Earn. Nairnshire is a small 
county but has its important residents. 
Lord and Lady Cawdor entertain quietly 
at age-stricken Cawdor Castle; and Glen- 


Lhomson 


LADY WEMYSS 


The charming wife of Lord Wemyss, well known and highly 
Lady Wemyss is at present in 
Scotland, having fled across the border with the rest of 


society at the call of the magic Twelfth 


ferness belongs to Lord Leven, and he and 
his mother, Lady Leven, and his sister, 
Lady Betty Melville, will there spend most 
of the autumn season. Then in other 
parts are Lord and Lady Dalhousie at 
Brechin Castle, and Lord Dalhousie can 
always show his friends fine sport in the 
deer forest of Invermark. Lord and Lady 
Zetland are at Letterewe, where deer-stalk- 
ing is the chief amusement ; and Lord and 
Lady Ancaster have already a small party 
at Drummond Castle, which is famed 
among much else for the beauty of its 
Italian eens: 


“Then. there are our minends the million- 

aires. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
will as usual entertain at Balmacaan, 
and among their guests are safe to be 
found their daughter, Lady Craven, and 
Lord and Lady Chesterfield. Mrs. Ralph 
Vivian is always hospitable in the High- 
lands; Mr. Abe Bailey of South Africa is 
in Nairnshire, and 1 Mrs. James Henry Smith 
has rented Tulloch Castle, where she will 
be with her daughter, Miss Anita Stewart, 
and, of course, the latter’s fiancé, Dom 
Miguel of Braganza. 
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Litei in a Scotch country house differs in 
many ways from that in an English 
abode. In Scotland an invitation to a 
shoot may even now mean a ten-days’ 
visit; and a good shot, a pretty woman, 
or a smart couple are passed on from house 
to house in the most hospitable fashion. 
But the accommodation is widely different 
on different occasions. Sometimes one is 
asked to an ancestral castle and the next 
week to a small shooting box or to a 
hired home such as a manse or some other 
homely residence. And people will rough 
it in the Highlands in a quite incredible 
manner. An eldest son will be put in an 
attic, three girls will share one bedroom, 
cooking is olten of the plainest, and a wo- 
man who dines off gold plate at home 
will have her dish of porridge planked 
down before her on the table bya hall 
boy, a gillie, or any chance retainer. 
Then in England one gets quite fussed 
if a visit to a country house involves a 
five miles or more drive at the end of 
the journey. Butin Ross, Nairn, Arran, 
or Caithness a visit of the same sort 
seems hardly “in the picture” unless 
a thirty-mile drive is included in the 
experience. But in these days motors 
lxill distance. 
He cd 
owever, a Scotch season stands 
apart, and there is a spice of 
the piquant in our modern luxe mixed 
with old-time observances. For even 
now the feudal spirit dies hard and 
the customs of past ages are carefully 
maintained. Gaelic is still heard in 
parts of the Highlands, and several 
members of noble families write and 
speak this ancient lingo. Among 
these are Lord Tullibardine, Lord and 
Lady Dunmore, Lord Archibald Camp- 
- bell, and also Lady Victoria Campbell, 
who once wrote a letter to the islanders 
of Tiree in Gaelic. Then the wearing 
of the kilt is religiously observed in 
the smart world of Scotland, and the 
Dukes of Atholl and Sutherland, Lord 
Kinnoull, Lord Lovat, and many 
others adopt with pride the garb of 
Old Gaul. And the Duke of Argyll 
was once proud of his Highland dress 
but declares that no man should wear 
a kilt after sixty and has now himself 
discarded this ume: eOnEUIEG egocuk. 


he feel dishes are sica in some 
of the great houses. Oatmeal 
appears as cakes and as porridge, and 
haggis—that weird mixture—can be 
sampled in the most stately quarters, 
and a Scotch tea consists of solid food, 
such as eggs and ham sandwiches, cakes 
of all sorts, scones—pronounced “‘scons”’ 
—piles of fruit, and jam, honey, and 
marmalade. Writing of fruit recalls to 
mind that strawberries and raspberries are 
later in the north of Scotland, and go on 
into August and even September. So 
the lucky few who eat forced strawberries 
in March can get their favourite fruit for 
seven months in succession. 
at tt cy 
s regards hours breakfast is early and 
dinner late, often not until nine. 
But after dinner the evening soon ends up, 
as tired men and women prefer their beds 
to the whirl of the dance, the puzzles of 
jig-saw, or even the j Joys of bridge. 
n pages 200-1 in this issue will be 
found a number of portraits of im- 
portant hosts and hostesses of the Scottish 
season. 
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CULT PERFECT BEAUTY. 


Elwin Neame 


MISS IVY CLOSE, FAMOUS FOR HER BEAUTY AND SINGING ALIKE 


Miss Close is probably the most-photographed actress of to-day. She faces the camera daily for some hours, with what happy results may be judged 
from the above portrait picture 
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A GLIMPSE OF MAR LODGE, WHERE THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND FAMILY WILL STAY THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


Mar. Lodge is the favourite home of the Princess Royal, who dearly loves its solitary situation and the beautiful grandeur Who is entertaining a large party 
of its surroundings. The house has only quite recently been completed and is one of the most comfortable residences at Dunrobin Castle, the ancient and 
imaginable though the interior decorations are of the simplest picturesque stronghold of their race 


Downey 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 


With their children, Prince Arthur and Princess 
Patricia of Connaught 


A SCENE IN GLEN LUI, BRAEMAR, ON 


Whyte Roberts 
LADY MAUD WARRENDER LORD LOVAT THE COUNTESS OF MAR AND KELLIE THE DUCHESS | 


A close friend of royalty and one of our sweetest One of the best-known figures in Scotland. Heserved Well known and very popular in society. The premier duchess of Sc 
singers, who will be a prominent hostess at during the South African War as hon. major com- -A great personal friend of his Majesty residence at Hamilton Palace, 
Bruntisfield this season manding Lovat’s Scouts and lives at Beaufort Castle and sister to Lady Maud Warrender north of ¢ 


Society is now busily engaged in installing itself in the many beautiful and historic homes north of the Tweed. ‘The Glorious Twelfth” has already come and gone, and grouse-s 
full share of popularity is apparent from the busy scene 
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THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH MOY HALL, WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES ALWAYS SHOOTS 


The Mistress of the Robes, who with the Moy Hall, one of the grandest and most beautiful houses in Scotland and well known fer the loveliness of its surroundings. 
duke holds high state at Drumlanrig From every point of view it commands the most superb scenery imaginable, and the shooting on the surrounding moors 
Castle during the Scottish season is of the finest. It belongs to The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, who entertains there largely 


Latlie Charles 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


With her two daughters will soon be in residence 
with the Duke of Fife at Mar Lodge 


THE ESTATE OF THE DUKE OF FIFE 


Speaight Lafayetie H. Valter Barnett Hughes 
OF HAMILTON THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE MR. ARTHUR SASSOON THE LADY ANCASTER 
Scotland, will probably be in Who will be a prominent hostess at A great personal friend of the King, whom he will Who has already a small party at Drummond 
e, her beautiful home in the Buchanan Castle this season, is a great probably entertain at Tulchan Lodge during the Castle, will be entertaining a large party during 
F Scotland lover of the autumn life north of the Tweed autumn. Mrs. Arthur Sassoon is a well-known hostess the next two months 


hooting and deer-stalking are now being indulged in on all sides. From a social point of view the season in Scotland bids fair to be a most successful one, ‘That it retains its 
es at the different important railway termini in London 
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“ AND so you led me on only to make 
a fool of me!” 
The words, low-pitched yet 
full of furious menace, the more 
impressive because restrained, rang through 
the quiet room, rendering for the first time 
that afternoon nervous and_ afraid the 
woman to whom they were addressed. 

Nevertheless, ‘“ There is no necessity 
for me to interfere where Nature has been 
before me,” she pertly answered, “and I 
cannot see what reason you have for 
assuming I meant anything except ordinary 
friendship.” 

“No reason!” he echoed, taking no 
notice of her petty gibes, but rising and 
standing over her magnificent in his 
wrath. 

“By Heaven! I could shake you till 
you begged for mercy, you. infernal 
coquette!”’ he said thickly. ‘‘ No reason ; 
ye gods! Have you not done your best to 
make me love you, invaded my fastnesses, 
lured me on with every trick and wile 
known to your sex until it seemed to me 
the desert bloomed anew, that women 
still were fair and true of heart? And 
now when I lay this newly-restored faith 
and reawakened love at your feet you 
calmly tell me I have no reason for sup- 
posing you were in earnest and offer me 
friendship. Friendship!” 

He paused, and the sweet flower-scented 
room suddenly became full of menace, an 
arena where two strong natures strove with 
each other for mastery. The girl on the sofa 
could only stare. at him dumbly, fear at 
_ the sight of this unsuspected violence in 
him holding her silent. 

“ But if you were not in earnest, I am,” 
he resumed, “and I swear you shall marry 
me. Tor we are true mates, you and I, 
and think you I shall let you go? Not 
even death shall snatch you {rom me, for I 
love you and will not be cheated of my 
due.” 

‘The setting sun shot a shaft of light 
through the west window which falling on 
the tall figure brought the tense deter- 
mined face into strong relief. An involun- 
tary shiver ran through the girl, a sense 
of helplessness before this overmastering 
passion she had wantonly aroused pos- 
sessed her; she felt as though she were 
being borne out to sea on a resistless 
current, a frail barque on a mighty tide. 

Two angry spots of colour burned in 
her cheeks and she sat up very erect, 
giving a scornful little laugh as she tried to 
hide her agitation under an air of bravado. 

“You speak too big,’ she observed 
with a shrug of her slim shoulders. 
“There is no power on earth will ever 
make me marry you.” 

“Is there not?” he said grimly. ‘You 
may think so now, but I shall win in the 
end.” 

For a moment they faced each other, 
angry defiance on her face, implacable 
resolution on his, and then he was gone, 
leaving the air so vibrant with his per- 
sonality that she cowered in her seat as 
though before his actual presence. 

When Madeleine Chiswell, accom- 
plished coquette and acknowledged beauty 
of two seasons, came alter a triumphal 
career over a score of wounded hearts on 
a long-promised visit to an old schooi 
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METHODS OF BARBARISM 


By Muriel C. Lindsay. 


friend living in the quite village of Barns- 
ley, Northumberland, it was unanimously 
decided by the lively house party that she 
would meet her match at last in the 
misogynistic hermit of the place, Sir 
Alwyn Blackett. 

He was an embittered, soured man, 
who, jilted in his first youth by a greedy, 
mercenary woman, preferring the luxury a 
wealthier suitor could give her to Alwyn’s 
honest whole-hearted devotion, forswore 
all feminine society and became a cynical 
unbeliever in their sex. 

When by a series of unforeseen events 
he succeeded to the title and estate of 
Barnsley and found himself a compara- 
tively wealthy man he became the aim 
and despair of every match-making dowa- 
ger within reach. In vain the nets were 
spread for his too wary feet ; his remorse- 
less eye detected the most cunningly- 
devised trap, and he calmly ignored or 
ruthlessly demolished the skilful gins with 
grim mirth for the baffled baiters of them. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Madeleine with her innocent flowerlike 
beauty that was no index to the accom- 
plished flirt she was came on the scene, 
and rejoicing to find a foe worthy her 
steel laid siege to him in her own inimit- 
able way, spurred on if a qualm of con- 
science pricked her with sudden distaste 
for the part she was playing by the re- 
iterated assertion that she had at last 
found her match and would fail in bringing 
him to her feet. 

By every art known to woman, yet so 
subtly that for once his astuteness failed 
him and he was deep in the coils, the 
enchantress led him on with a patience 
and dexterity worthy a better cause until 
Sir Alwyn was hopelessly ensnared, and 
believing she was his for the asking 
marched boldly on his doom. 

Madeleine sat where he left her feeling 
mentally stunned and bruised as if he had 
indeed shaken her as he threatened. Her 
triumph, if it could be so termed, seemed 
poor and mean in her eyes; it was as dust 
and ashes in her mouth, and for once she 
felt heartily ashamed of her conduct. 

There was no cause for uneasiness she 
told herself. Sir Alwyn might storm and 
rage, but no power on earth could make 
her marry him if she did not please. Such 
knowledge was assuring; still, there was 
an undercurrent of discomfort when she 
remembered the look on his stern, set face, 
and recalled the deep forceful voice. 

For the next day or two she felt 
strangely nervous and shrank from meet- 
ing him, but when they did she breathed 
more freely and told herself she was mad 
to think he had meant what he said, and 
was even a trifle mortified at the apparent 
ease with which he had recovered, for 
nothing could exceed the quiet friendli- 
ness of his manner towards her. Had she 
known him better she wouid have realised 
that more than ever she had cause to be 
afraid ; this seeming indifference was but a 
cloak to hide his designs and to disarm her. 

And now the positions were reversed— 
the hunted had turned hunter, the pursued 
pursuer. With or without excuse he was 
by her side on every possible occasion, 
frowns, scorn, sulks, or indignant fury 
leaving him unmoved. He _ stubbornly 
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held his ground, playing his part of 
accepted lover so well that the country- 
side, ignorant of the true state of affairs, 
breathlessly waited for the engagement to 
be announced. So a couple of weeks 
passed, and then Sir Alwyn judged it was 
time to spring his mind. 

A blazing July melted into a hotter 
August, and on this particular Sunday the 
old village church was close and stilling. 
Madeleine, looking like a flower in her 
cool white dress, moved restlessly in the 
wide manor pew and wished herself under 
the trees’ grateful shade in the manor 
garden. On the other side of the aisle 
Sir Alwyn listened with lowered lids and 
impassive face to the reading of the second 
lesson, but rousing himself at the closing 
words turned slightly and deliberately 
stared across at Madeleine’s soft flushed 
face. 

There was a pause, and for no reason 
whatever the girl’s heart began to beat 
uncomfortably fast. Perhaps the subtle 
triumph in Sir Alwyn’s glance affected 
her; the air seemed electrical, she felt 
dimly afraid. Then the vicar rose and 
read in his most impressive manner :— 

“T publish the banns of marriage 
between Alwyn MHurworth Blackett, 
bachelor, of this parish, and Madeleine 
Aveline Chiswell, spinster, of the parish of 
St. Mary’s, Kensington. If any of you 
know cause or just impediment why these 
two persons should not be joined together 
in holy matrimony ye are to declare it. 
This is the first time of asking.” 

An audible rustle rippled round the 
church; there was perceptible excitemen 
on all the faces. So she had pulled it off, 
the minx! How quiet she had kept it, 
too, taking them by surprise like this. 
But it only needed one glance at Miss 
Chiswell’s ashy face to know that the 
vicars astounding announcement was as 
much of a shock to her as to anyone else. 

At the sound of Sir Alwyn’s name she 
became very still, her head poised like a 
deer’s scenting danger, the colour coming 
and going in her smooth cheeks. But at 
the second name she grew deadly white, 
her eyes dilated, and horror-struck she 
made a movement to rise and pronounce 
the “cause and just impediment.” Un- 
fortunately her startled gaze met Sir 
Alwyn’s steady one, and the malicious 
amusement in his eyes paralysed her for 
the moment. 

“You cannot escape me, you see,” they 
seemed to say; “my net is round you, 
break from it if you can.” 

A dull roaring sounded in her ears, the 
tide had reached the open sea; she was 
being submerged, drowned beneath its 
engulfing waves. With a gasp she came 
to herself and resolutely beat back the 
faintness threatening her, but by this time 
the opportunity for uttering her protest 
had passed; the choir were beginning the 
“ Benedictus,” and mechanically she stood 
up with the rest, head throbbing and 
limbs trembling from the shock. But as 
the service continued her spirits regained 
their confidence, her lips and cheeks their 
colour, and the small head assumed a 
haughtier poise. He thought to frighten 
her into submission by this ruse, did he ? 
They would see. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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IMPERIAL * : 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, {} | ae 
GREAT WHITE CITY.)}| 2 2 


Eight Great Exhibitions in One. i " 
Eight Great Exhibitions in One. 


OPEN 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission 1s. . 
Rain or Fine. 40 Acres under Gover. : 


30 MAJESTIC PALACES 
Filled with the World’s Choicest Products. 


HALLS OF INTERNATIONAL ARTS & INDUSTRIES 


Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, China, Persia, &c. 
* 


% 


Music from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


BY FAMOUS MILITARY BANDS. 
ILLUMINATIONS BY 1,000,000 ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


THE GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


MOUNTAIN RAILWAY. FLIP-FLAP. WIGGLE WOGGLE. 
SUBMARINE RAILWAY. SPIRAL. SCENIC RAILWAY. 
WITCHING WAVES. IRISH VILLAGE. ARCTIC REGIONS. 
SCOTCH VILLAGE. DAHOMEY VILLAGE. KALMUCK CAMP. 
TOBOGGAN. WATER WHIRL. INDIAN THEATRE. 
MOTOR RACE TRACKS, GLASS WORKS. SPEAKING PICTURES. 


PLEASURE TRAMWAYS. ELECTRIC BOATS. CAPTIVE BALLOON, &c. 


Every Thursday and Saturday at the Stadium 
SUPERB FIREWORKS DISPLAY 


By Messrs. James Pain and Son. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (Ireland), Ant 


THE GREAT NORTHERN OF IRELAND IS THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, 
ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND THE NORTH OF IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD 
and KINGSTOWN. 
TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES via HOLY- a 


HEAD and DUBLIN (NortH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE. 


Breakfast and Dining Carsare run between Dublin and Belfast, and between Belfast and Greenore, 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER AND SEA. GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING. 


CENTRES OF RESORT. 


Furniture Polish 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and Erne. 

(on the Atlantic Coast). Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA. Danses! Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole Course). 
ishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). From 1st July a Motor will 


(Head of Lough Swilly). run on week days from Letterkenny to the Hotel on arrival of the 
8.45 p.m. Mail from Euston. 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort (18-hole Course), Direct Service by the New 
Route via Ballyroney. 

ROSTREVOR and On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountain district. 

WARRENPOINT. Balmy and restorative climate. 


Makes all the difereuce BOYNE VALLEY. Drives through Sylvan, Historical, and Antiquarian districts. Steam 


Launch on River Boyne. 
in the Charm of the Home ENNISKILLEN. Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 


DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, LETTERKENNY, &c. 


The opening of the New Line from Strabane to Letterkenny, via Raphoe, has shortened. the 
distance and facilitated greatly the access to Portsalon, Rosapenna, Gweedore,and the County 
Donegal. By it the loss of time and expense of driving across Londonderry is avoided. 

The Company’s Guide entitled Picturesque Donegal, contains full information as to the 
Health Resorts of Donegal and information for Sportsmen as to Fishing, Golfing, Shooting, etc. 
Copies (price 2s. 6d. each) can be obtained from the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin; from whom time tables and tourist literature can also be obtained on 
application. 


MARICH clearece 


‘The Standard of Luxury 
in Smoking: made from 
the purest Turkish 
Tobacco, (Their ex- 


= By special 
appointment 
to 


isit alities 
Riuacr vencon HOTELS. 
critical) Tastes. The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 
Dublin, 1909. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


A) solid leather 


Chemists, in silver packets containing one dozen 
at 6d. ; also manufactured under their improved 
Patents, 1/-, 1/6, 2/- 

A trial Sample Packet, post free, in plain 
wrapper, for six stamps, containing six towels 
in the four standard sizes, from the Lady 

Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
Southalls’ Compressed Towels— 


tiny silver packets only 2} in. long. Size A, 
price rd. Size B, sd. Size C, ad. 


A ESE ES Se eee 8 eS 
cigarette case con- 
taining a sample . “4h 5 5 a 
these famous Supplied to A Special Cheap Edition “The QUEENIE Stripe”... 2/6 per piece. 
7 many ate i 9 
Mia Besse ae Southalls KL eee At pet a 
order (or stamps) CEC IUDS. eee eee see . e 
For aoc and nor 190 sent post THE KING’S PRINTERS’ ers Towels 
a ree tor =| Large-type SS 
For Safeguarding Health. CH AS. KNOWLES & CO e 
VAR | 0 RU Ml BI BLE, A convenience at less than cost of washing. Lid. 
Sold by all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters and 164, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 


Bound in Rexine .Morocco, yapp, 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
with the King’s Printers’ New Yapp 
fastening and Cut Sr thumb) Index. 


NET. 
The Variorum References Bible 10/- 

itto with Variorum Apocrypha 10/6 

The Variorum Teacher's Bible 11/3 

Ditto with Variorum Apocrypha 12/- 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON, S.W. 


Ghe largest Showrooms in London. 


West End Showroom: 


23, NORTH AUDLEY STREET 
(2 doors from Oxford Street.) 


V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), 
(Dept. T), Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
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A BUNCH OF GOOD STORIES. 


and it appears Lord Rosebery is no 

exception. The story goes that a gentle- 

man walked into Edinburgh station so 
exactly resembling the ex-Premier, who was 
expected to go by the train then in the station, 
that the obsequious porters ushered him into a 
reserved first-class compartment. Five minutes 
later the real Lord Rosebery strolled into the 
station to the consternation of the porters. The 
bewildered officials placed him in the same com- 
partment and awaited events. Lord Rosebery 
recognised his counterpart and smiled as he 
grasped the situation. The “ double,’ we are 
told, is a not unknown man anda friend of an 
hon. member who tells the story. 

cf it % 
A characteristic story is told of ex-President 
7 Roosevelt. A reporter on one of the 
chief papers was sent to interview him on a 
matter the President was not at liberty to reveal 
or the paper to inquire into. On being told that 
the information could not be given out he said, 
“You know, if I go back without a ‘story’ I 
shall lose my place.” 
The President, who had-known him for years, 

said, “If they discharge you V’ll make you a con- 
sul.” They did, and the President kept his word. 


es man is supposed to have his double, 


% 
hen ordi KG hattes Beveatond was a midship- 
man he performed a most gallant act, for 

which he was subsequently presented with a 
medal. His vessel lay in the Mersey, and visitors 
from the shore were in the habit of coming on 
board to look over the ship. As a boat con- 
taining a person of about 16 stone was getting 


MISS LUCY SIBLEY 


board the man-ol-war. The man whose life had 
been saved maintaining a glum countenance 
and showing no great enthusiasm for his pre- 
server someone presently remarked to him, 
“You don’t appear very pleased at having 
been rescued from drowning.” “Ugh!” he 
exclaimed in a disgusted tone, glancing first at 
his own portly proportions and then at his 
rescuer, “ he was such a little un!” 
o 

A bropos of Mota Kitchener’s appointment as 

High Commissioner in the Mediterranean 
an interesting incident in the career of this 
distinguished ‘soldier not generally known has 
found currency. Alter the fall of Khartoum in 
1885 an enormous quantity of stores had to be 
destroyed owing to the want of transport. Among 
them was about 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
which was ordered to be thrown into the Nile. 
The duty of superintending its destruction fell 
to Kitchener, and when it was finished he found 
to his dismay that the contents of two of the 
boxes thrown into the river were not ammunition 
but each contained 10,000 gold Sveiclei 

he Australian visit reminds one of a story 

related of Tom Emmett when he made a 
voyage to Australia with Lord Harris’s team. 
During the crossing of the Bay of Biscay poor 
Tom was prostrate with mal-de-mer, but one 
fine morning, when they had got into smooth 
water, Tom crawled timidly up the com- 
panion ladder and halted, his face just high 
enough to look over the ship’s side and to see 
Dover Street Studios his lordship enjoying a cigarette on deck. His 
lordship opened the conversation. 


alongside it suddenly swamped, and Lord Charles — Whose successful impersonations of the Duchess of “Glad to see you out, Tom; but you don’t 

immediately jumped overboard and seized the pene in “The Sins of Society” and of Mrs. Bissett = Jook very well.” 

occupant just as he was.sinkine. The gallant in “The Marriages of Mayfair” at Drury Lane will be “NIG”? c “ ’ : ” 
B J * See. hig remembered. Miss Lucy Sibley has since won the No,’ replied Tom, © I don't feel very bright: 


rescuer kept the man afloat until help arrived, 


warm approval of Chicago audiences in the same parts 


Then, taking a look overboard, “I’m glad they've 


and both rescuer and rescued were taken on and is engaged to appear in New York next month had the heavy roller on at last, my lord.” 


In preparing Salads, always 
add a little Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
to the dressing. It will enhance 
the flavour and make them 
most delightfully appetizing. 


SAUCE. 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


By Royal Warrant 3 we to H.M. THE KING. 


* Magnificent.” 
SEN) oC eer a nace ie VA CLP oats Be cls 


Y a This is how an eminent physician describes 
Tk Plasmon Oats. 


THE FINEST OATS GROWN IN SCOTLAND, 
COMBINED WITH PLASMON. 

No Husk. No Fibre. Only 4 minutes boiling. 

6d. per Packet. 


PLASMON COCOA, 


Tenfold Nutriment, 9d. per tin. 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 


“The Feeding of the Nations” (Truth) Free on application to 
PLASMON, LTD. (Dept. B. 148), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


By pressing a button 
the Camera is auto- 
matically focussed for 
use. 
IN WORKING, SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


No larger than 
the Hand, 


Write for Tenax 
Booklet, No. 42 to— 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD., 


1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
or the Stereoscopic Co., 106 and 108, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Adventures 


of “St. Ivel.” 


Foreword : Of course all good Tatler readers are acquainted with the 
name of St. Ivel. It is celebrated throughout the length and breadth of 
the land on account of a certain delicious creamy cheese, which comes from 
the little Somersetshire town of Yeovil. In the olden days, Yeovil went by 
the name of Ivel, and historians aver that Yeovil is a combination of that 
name and the name of the river Yeo, on which the town is situated. 


But who was St. Ivel? Thousands of people have asked this question, 
and for their information, we reproduce herewith the only authentic portrait 
of St. Ivel in existence. Like the cheese which bears his name, St. Ivel was 
a gentleman of great fame and distinction, and for the amusement and 
edification of the public, we publish, for the first time, some of his adventures. 
We emphasize the word edification, because these adventures will doubtless 
reveal some striking facts about the purity and excellence of St. Ivel cheese, 
the rich, creamy cheese with a choice cheddar flavour. 


1.—St. Ivel meets the Chan- 2.— St. Ivel holdeth converse 
cellor of the Exchequer. with the Scribe St. Bernard 
“ Good-day to thee Sir Lawed Pshaw. 


St. George! And how goeth 
thy Budget? I have been 
sharpening up my trusty blade 
lest thou shouldst cast thine eye 
upon St. Ivel Cheese as a likely 
source of revenue.” 

“ Have no fear on that score, 
St. Ivel, for no chancellor could 
tax so toothsome a dainty and 


“Prithee, learned scribe, canst 
write me a play upon cheese?” 

“You can never tell—till you've 
tried, Sir Knight. How doth this 
strike thee? 

‘As arms and the man are each 

unto each, 
The sine qua non of the other, 
So St. Ivel Cheese you'll find is 


hope to retain his popularity. in reach 
Indeed, noble sir, thy cheese has Wherever good Shawites fore- 
caused me to become a staunch ix oe 5 : 

ap 


tariff reformer.” 

“ Tariff Reformer, Sir Lawed! 
Forsooth, that is a merry jest! 
Methought ye were a follower in 
the beliefs of Master Kobden.” 

“And, certes, thou art right, 
St.Ivel. Buta tariff reformer 
am I nevertheless. The reform 
that I would make would be 
the inscribing of the words 
St. Ivel Cheese on the tariff of 
every hosteiry in the land.” 


‘Cease, varlet, or thy vitals will 
test the temper of my blade. I did 
not ask thee for an advertisement on 
thy followers’ wisdom. Thou hadst 
better try again, forsooth.” 

“Delighted, lam Shaw. Bethink 
ye this will do? 

‘I'll sing of cheese and super- 

cheese, 

The cheese that has no rival, 

The cheese that’s always quite the 

cheese, 

The cheese that’s called St. Ivel.’* 


ete TERS ' 


~ 


3.—St. Ivel is waylaid by 4.—St. Ivel discovers a 
Suffragettes. Foreign Monarch in 
disguise. 


“We cry thee good-day, Sir 
Knight. We would fain have 
the support of so doughty a 
champion as thou.” 


“ Hoch, your majesty! I have 
pierced thy disguise.” 

“Yes, my friend, but thou 
canst not my good armour 
pierce so quick.” 

“By my halidom; a merry 
counter thrust! But in this same 
armour thou dost mightily re- 
mind me of St. Ivel Cheese.” 


“Beshrew me! Ye have the 
goo-goo eye which likes me well. 
Right gladly would I wield my 
trusty blade on behalf of dam- 
sels so buxom. But I wot not 
what ye want.” 


“The Carmelite Scribes call 
us Suffragettes, Sir Knight. We 
demand a vote, but the tyrant 
Man doth scoff at us and casts 
us into durance vile.” 


‘Donner und blitzen! Dost 
mean to say that I am soft?” 


“Nay, rather would I say; 
your majesty, because thou hast 
many good points about thee 
(and dost advertise thyself).”’ 


“True, Sir Knight, but the 
good points of my armour do 
my enemies repel, whereas the 
good points of thy cheese do 
many good friends attract.” 


“A vote, gadzooks! Hie ye 
to your homes and set before 
the tyrants a goodly meal of 
St. Ivel Cheese and other St. 
Ivel dainties. Thus will ye so 
please them that they will grant 
ye votes galore.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 
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Fashions Across the Footlights. 
LWAYS a liberal education in the coming 
modes are the Redfern frocks seen 
across the footlights, and those worn 
by Miss Eva Moore as Mrs. Bayle and 
Miss Lettice Fairfax as Lady Emsworth in The 
Best People are no exception to the rule. It is 
the moment when the call of the steamer, ex- 
press, and motor car are insistent and the desire 
for change is well-nigh irresistible, consequently 
the attractive gown on which Miss Moore’s 
choice has fallen in the first act is of topical 
importance. As will be remembered she has 
hurriedly arrived from the Continent. It is a 
coat and skirt built of golden-tan tussore; the 
latter is semi-corselet, is perfectly moulded to 
the figure, while at the back a panel of kilts is 
introduced in a decidedly novel manner. Thecoat 
is long, semi-fitting, and is lined with the new 
toile de jouy expressing the whole gamut of 
blue and brown shades. The buttons, patch 
pockets, revers, and culls are carried out in the 
same material, while the white lace blouse is 
filmed with golden-tan chiffon, the dainty 
Puritan collar and culls giving it a cachet and 
distinction all its own. A Cavalier hat of 
coarse basket straw with a broad band. of 
suéde and a motor veil accompany this ideal 
travelling costume. 
te t 
A Novelty in Trimming. 
n the same act Miss Fairfax’s gown introduces 
us to a new fancy in trimming. It is a 
jumper robe of white linen, the design of the 
raised embroidery being picked out with lite- 
rally hundreds of tiny white linen buttons, the 
guimpe and sleeves being of tucked net and 
lace. Her large white crinoline hat is worn 
well on one side and_is embellished with pale 
blue satin and superb ospreys, the former the 
only note of colour in the scheme. 
Es ry tt 


Superb Evening Frocks. 
At the impromptu supper party in the 
second act Miss Moore dons a lovely 
evening gown of Thames-grey chiffon 
mounted on: daffodil satin; the skirt 
is bordered with grey panne that is 
brought round to a point at the back, 
while the V-shaped décolletage, revealing a 
vest of burnished silver lace, is outlined 
with daffodil satin, which forms an ideal 
background for a row of large lead-grey 
pearl cabochons matching the corselet, 
which is in the form of a Swiss belt at 
the back and in front is finished with a 
deep fringe. Very new is the black even- 
ing cloak, the rouleau* satin trimming 
being arranged to impart a bolster effect ; 
it is fashioned of black charmeuse lined 
with yellow, the large collar and cuffs 
being decorated with bullion embroidery. 
it .o 3 te 
An Effective Tea Gown. 
ater in the act Miss Moore appears in a highly 
effective tea gown. It is carried out in 
Maltese lace with an over dress of pink chiffon 
veiled with mauve, which in the distance shows 
the varied hues seen in a rainbow, the décolletage 
being simply outlined with silver lace. 


tt 
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The Charm of the Pannier. 
iss Fairfax in the same act appears in a 

pretty evening gown of flesh-pink crépe de 
chine, the draperies at the back being arranged 
with handkerchief effects while at the sides 
hanging panels of pale pink satin are en évidence 
generously embroidered with crystal and silver. 
Her evening cloak of shot blue and_ pink 
charmeuse with a pale pink chiffon lining is 
relieved with the fashionable rouleau trimming 
and exquisitely shaded raised floral embroidery. 
In Miss Fairfax’s dress in the last act the 
modified pannier is seen to its greatest advantage. 
The gown is carried out in painted chiffon 
showing a rose and wistaria design on a cham- 
pagne ground and is mounted on satin of a 


4 


way of Fashion : 


somewhat deeper shade... At the back and front 
broad box pleats are seen and there are draped 
panniers on the hips. The salient feature of the 
corsage is the fichu of Valenciennes lace, the 
whole decorated with mauve silk buttons out- 
lined with kilted frills. Very cool-looking and 
dainty is Miss Moore’s lingerie dress in the last 
act; it is of lace with a tightly-fitting tunic of 


A PROMENADE COSTUME 


Of dead-white silk-faced linen relieved with rucked black 

satin and cravat to match; the black crinoline hat is 

decorated with a billowy ruche of finely-kilted lace edged 
with lawn 


broderie anglaise, the latter outlined with bands 
of satin of a peculiar buff shade piped with black, 
while a graceful falling Watteau train of lace 
provides a novel note. 
a tt te 

The Last Word in Furs. 
"LT here are neyer two opinions regarding the 

vogue for what has justly been termed the 
precious furs, viz., sable,ermine, and chinchilla, 
and this season it may almost be said that 
another has been added to the list under the 
name of fisher, which belongs to the same genus 
as sable but is far more durable and totally 
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purpose. 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


different in appearance. It is still a moot 
question as to whether it or stonemarten shall 
take precedence. Placing this lovely peltry on 
one side it is believed that sealskin will lead the 
van for coats, which will be trimmed with a 
lighter and longer-hair fur. It lends itself 
admirably for the fashioning of the long coats, 
which are reminiscent of those worn by the 

leaders of fashion in 1880. They are 

not particularly becoming but they 

are very warm and comfortable, and 
x for motoring are quite unrivalled. 
‘ They are also carried out in caracul, 
musquash, and cony, the two last 
being excellent imitations of sealskin. 
Coats of this genve are also built 
of velvet. Far more attractive are 
the three-quarter and full-length fur 
coats withslightly shaped backs and 
flat fronts cut wellaway. Itis a fore- 
gone conclusion that all endowed 
with a graceful silhouette will 
patronise them in preference to 
those of 1880. Long scarves of the 
early-Victorian persuasion with flat 
muffs, which possess a distinction 


e 


a and cachet peculiarly their-own, are 


making a bid for popular favour 

and are certainly a most desirable 

possession when of cross or pointed 

fox, or fisher. The consensus of 

opinion is that owing to the 
increased price of peltry of all kinds fitch will 
be fashionable; of course it is not nearly so 
becoming as its prototype, sable, but is quite 
inexpensive. 


a to) i 


Millinery of the ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” Genre. 
Fominently attractive are the felt hats for 
motoring built on the lines of those worn by 
Sir Charles Wyndham many years ago in Cyrano 
de Bergerac, which are simply trimmed round 
the crown with a broad band of velvet. They 
are sometimes fashioned of that new fabric, 
feather manchon, and are then of the same shade 
as the motor coats they are destined to accom- 
pany. Feather toques are also being exploited 
with enthusiasm for motoring while large 
~prairie felt hats trimmed with natural-coloured 
calfskin» are to be strongly commended for this 


The Rage of the Moment. 
he scarf is undoubtedly the rage of the 
moment, and as it is being exploited by the 
advanced modistes offers infinite possibilities for 
the introduction of individuality. A very pretty 
idea now is to arrange it over the head and then 
drape the ends across the shoulders in a manner 
reminiscent of that adopted by the Spanish ladies 
when wearing the attractive mantilla. Lovely 
indeed are the scarves and stoles displayed at 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore 
Street, W., which range in price from a few 
shillings to several pounds. There are the new 
crépe de chines with Paisley effects, which for 
ceremonious occasions are worn as a_ shawl 
drapery, also the coarse nets worked with lotus 
and other beautiful designs, the colour schemes 
being by no means the least of their. many 
attractions. For the woman who wants some- 
thing particularly smart for wear on the 
plage let me suggest the new magnolia satin 
scarves bordered with marabout and embellished 
with a latticework of chenille of a contrasting 
shade. Then there are the marabout scarves 
with the shaped ends which are generously 
trimmed with fringe, the same idea being re- 
peated on the muff. Pacquet marabout collars 
are 21s.and muffs to match 29s., and there is a 
splendid choice in marabout feather stoles with 
five rows for 16s. 6d. or with eight rows for two 
guineas. Quite a novelty are the “Barton” 
protectors for motoring for 1s. 11d.; they are 
carried out in mercerised cotton and provided 
with patent fasteners. In addition to protecting 
the chest they prevent the shirt or blouse from 
becoming soiled by the dust. 
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MAPPIN BROS. Incorporated. 
s 


(1908), LTD. 


a complete set of chased Sterling Silver and Cut Glass Requisites, £17 17 0 
Selvyt Cloth Cover, £1 7 6 


Lady’s 18-in. Morocco Leather Travelling Case, lined rich Silk, and containing a 
: complete set of Sterling Silver Toilet Requisites, &c., £25 0 O 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 
220, REGENT ST., W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. (posite the.) 


PARIS: 23, BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES. 
New Showrooms: 1, RuE DE LA Paix (Open September). 


BIARRITZ JOHANNESBURG, 


London 
Addresses 


SHEFFIELD. MANCHESTER. NICE. 
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THE BOOK OF 
TheBROWNIES 


has an interest for every holiday-maker. 
It shows with what ease the simple 
Kodak method enables even a child to 
make successful and charming photo- 
graphs, and will be sent post free to any 
reader of this paper on receipt of a postcard. 


BROWNIE KODAKS 


dispense entirely with the 
dark room —loading and 
developing are done in day- 
light. The No. 1 Brownie 
costs only 5/- but is a per- 
fectly serious little camera 
giving 2} by 2} in. pictures. 
A complete outfit, including 
the Daylight Developing 
Box shown in the picture, 
costs 13/- 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
AND 


KODAK, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E.C, 


96, Bold St.,Liverpool;89 Grafton 
St., Dublin; 2,St.Nicholas Build: 
ings, Ney e ; 72-74, Buchanan 
St., Glasgow; 3, Victoria Sq. Bir- 
mincham; 59, Brompton Road. 
S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115. 
Oxford St, W. ; 171-173, Regent 
St.. W. 40, Strand, W.C. 


Sozodont 


Is a delicately fragrant mouth deodoriser 


and a tonic for the teeth. 


use preserves the teeth 


tartar deposits. 


It makes the teeth white 
and strengthens the gums. 
And it does not impair the 


taste. 


Use it to-day and every day 
—it makes for good health. 


SOZODONT is in three forms—powder, 
liquid, and paste: each equally effective. 
Try the powder first, it meets the require- 
ments of most people. In 6d. and I/- sizes. 


From Chemists, Druggists and Stores. 


Trial sample sent free on receipt of penny 
Stamp to cover cost of packing and postage. 


ey 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
London: 24, Holborn, E.C. 
Manchester: 111, Corporation Street. 


Its regular 


and prevents 


=> 


b K @e37 Gj Ye 
BUSKIRIS 


e RAGRAN? 


VEEtw 


AVEGETABLE compoun? jf 
A\ REPARED FROM A /| 
A\COLLECTION OFTHE / 
KAP UREST &. CHOICE 


THE TAITLER 


ROUND AND 


An Ideal Summer Beverage. 
OW that cricket, croquet, lawn tennis, and other 
summer games reign supreme the question of a 
non-alcoholic beverage which shall allay thirst and 

have a beneficial effect on the system becomes of 

topical importance. The consensus of opinion of sport 
enthusiasts is that Carter’s lemon syrup diluted with plain 
or mineral water is quite unrivalled in this respect. School 
boys and girls home for the holidays as well as the deni- 
zens of the nursery appreciate its flavour and demand its 
appearance on the dinner table. Should any of our readers 
not be acquainted with this delicious beverage they should 
write at once to Carter’s, the Old Refinery, Bristol, for a 
sample bottle, mentioning this paper. 


A Delightful Perfume. 
o one desiring something specially nice inthe way of 
perfumes should bea stranger to Murray and Lan- 
man’s Florida water, as there is nothing so fragrant and 
refreshing whetlier used for the handkerchief, dressing 


sweetness of living blossoms. It isa perfume which has 
been prepared with special adaptation to the uses of the 


A CHARMING NOVELTY 


table, or bath. It has been justly said to possess all the at the Parisian Diamond Com- 

pany'’s—85, New Bond Street; 143, 

Regent Street; and 37, 38, and 43, 
Burlington Arcade, W. 
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ABOUT NOTES. 


bath and is highly appreciated in India and other hot 
climates, where its use is universal, the custom being to 
pour into each bath a half or whole bottle. Diluted with 
water it is a safe and effective cosmetic which imparts 
freshness and clearness to the skin, while after motoring 
or exposure to the sun a few drops rubbed behind the ears 
or on the forehead will prevent headache. It is sold by 
all the leading chemists in bottles, the commencing price 
of which is one shilling. 
A Welsh Spa. 

erhaps no part of North Wales is better known pictorially 

than the beautiful vale of Conway and the picturesque 

village of Trefriw, which has for many centuries been famous 
for its chalybeate wells. The peculiar properties of the 
Trefriw waters are well known to the medical faculty. 
They differ from that of other spas not only as regards 
their greater strength but by reason of their wonderful 
clearness and freedom from obnoxious flavours. As a 
centre for motoring, driving, cycling, and walking Trefriw 
stands unrivalled. During the summer season the L. and 
N.W. Railway Company provides many special excursions 
from Trefriw station. 


THE ‘ ABERDONIAN,” THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE ABERDEEN 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S FLEET 


This fine vessel runs from London to Aberdeen direct. Passengers may take a tender 

from the Temple Pier to Limehouse. The trip from London to Aberdeen is a very 

bracing one, and a great many people prefer to go by water instead of by railway, 

especially as the fares are cheap and the food good. Through tickets may be obtained 

combining trips to the Deeside Highlands, including Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Spital 
of Glenshee, Blairgowrie, Dunkeld, etc. Pa 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FIRST-CLASS MUSIC-ROOM ON THE ‘*OTRANTO,” 
ONE OF THE NEW ORIENT LINE VESSELS 


Which is intended for the Australian mail service. Among the special features introduced 

by Messrs. Waring and Gillow, Ltd., the decorators of the ship, are a waggon roof lit 

by dormer windows in the smoking-room and a series of balconies and lounges going 

through three decks above the dining saloon, surmounted by a vaulted ceiling painted by 

an Italian artist. Messrs. Warings have taken full advantage of the yacht-like qualities of 
the vessel in designing the decorations for the saloons and cabins 


CATCHING: CONSUMPTION. 


PRESS WARNING AGAINST PUBLIC DANGER. 


As the law permits the sale 
of ‘disinfectants’ which do not 
disinfect, you must protect yourself. 
Therefore— 


Be sure you get 


Jeyes’ Flui 


which for 30 years has been recommended by 


Medical Profession. 


Beware of all sweet-smelling 
‘disinfectants’ which do not disinfect. 


Jeyes’ are the only disinfectants supplied 


by Royal Warrant to His Majesty the King, 


The alarming prevalence of tubercu- 
losis, due to house infection, has aroused 
a number of leading newspapers to the 
necessity of warning the public that 
all premises should be thoroughly 
disinfected before people are allowed 
to move into them. 


A doctor, writing in The Manchester 
Guardian, says : 


“Although it has, of course, been 
known ever since Koch’s discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus that the chief 
danger of infection lies in the dried 
sputum of phthisical patients, the 
destruction of the bacilli by the 
systematic use of efficient disinfectants 
has to a certain extent been ignored in 
favour of less obvious preventive 
measures. And yet there are numerous 
well-authenticated instances of what 
may be termed house infection in this 
disease, and latterly attention has been 
drawn officially to this form of infec- 
tion. It must be obvious, then, that 
the regular disinfection of such apart- 
ments is an essential point in the 
prevention of the spread of infection 
and it isa disquieting fact that these 
so frequently escape any process of 
disinfection.” 

The Daily Mail, in dealing with this 
all-important subject, quotes Dr. Henry 
Davey, past President of the British 
Medical Association, who declared that 
the only way actually to prevent the 
disease is by a careful system of disin- 


fection and sanitation; but although ™ 


this opinion has long been held by 
medical men, the extraordinary fact 
remains that the authorities continue 
to ignore it. A house may have been 
occupied for years by a tuberculous 
person. ‘The floors, walls, and crevices 
may be alive with the tubercle bacilli 
which he has exhaled, yet the owner is 


free to let such a ‘‘consumption house” 
uncleansed and undisinfected. “ Per- 
sonally,” says the writer, “I would 
infinitely prefer to live in a ‘cancer 
house’ than in such a death-breeding 
den. Until this fell disease is scheduled 
under the Infectious Diseases (Notifica- 
tion) Act, the public themselves must 
carry out the measure which the law 
fails to prescribe—viz., the thorough 
disinfection of the interior of a house 
before occupation.” 


The Press of America, as well as the 
Press of England, is doing its duty in 
calling public attention to the grave 
danger of catching consumption from 
infected rooms. A leading daily paper 
in Columbus, Ohio, says: 


“Those who are studying consump- 
tion are coming more and more to 
realise the danger of house infection 
as a means of spreading this terrible 
disease. This means that the rooms 
occupied by tubercular patients must 
be thoroughly disinfected before change 
of occupancy. The instances are almost 
without number where persons free 
from the disease have developed it 
within a short time after moving into 
houses wherein there had been one or 
more cases of consumption. It would 
be a wise and safe rule that all houses 
be thoroughly disinfected, aired, and 
sunned between the departure of the 
old tenant and the incoming of the 
new.” 


Those who desire complete informa- 
tion’ concerning the best means of 
destroying the germs of consumption, 
and of making the home healthy, 
should address Jeyes’ Sanitary Com- 
pounds Co. Ltd., 64, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., who supply this in- 
formation gratis and post free. 
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HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY of MODERN FICTION. 


Great and Immediate Success of the First Book 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


By HALL CAINE 2 Vols. 4/- net. 


“The Times,’”’ (Aug. 12): ‘‘These volumes are in 
every way a pleasure to read. Of living authors 
Mr. Hall Caine must sway as multitudinous a following 
as any man. A novel from his pen has become, indeed 
for England and America, something of an international 
event.” 


THE WHITE PROPHET 


By HALL CAINE 2 Vols. 4/- net. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstalis. 
London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


HELIAR REFLEX CAMERA 


with Heliar Lens F 4°5. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 


PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


‘THIS is the most perfect type of Hand Commas. It is of superior con- 

struction, and is fitted with a Rack and Pinion Movement working on 
all the four corners of the front, ensuring rigidity when extended. “The 
Mirror is of Optically Worked G lass, silvered on the surface, and coated 
with a colourless preparation for preservation. ‘The image reflected is 
therefore identical with that obtained upon the plate. This arrangement 
permits the photographer to observe the image up to the moment of ex- 
posure. The Camera is fitted with a Focal Plane Shutter, giving time and 
instantaneous exposures up to yoy Of a second, and is guaranteed to work 
without vibration. The Camera is also fitted with a reversible back. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


Printed and Numbered on both sides. 
Approved by ALL Railway Companies. 


Prices of Camera complete with Heliar:‘Lens and Three Double Dark Slides. 


22 x 32 ins. - - - £16 5 O| plate - : - - £21 5 0 
3-plate - - =a 3O0n7Os-O | Stereoscopic 12 x 43 ins 20.020 


12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London,E.6. 


Per packet Sd. of G6 Labels. 


Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers, &c. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR. 
NOW READY. 


“A PARLIAMENT OF THE PRESS.” 


A Souvenir-Record of the 


First Imperial Press Conference, 


with a 


Preface by the EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. 


This permanent Record of the great Imperial Press Conference held in London in June contains, in addition to a 
history of the entire Conference, full reports of the important and interesting speeches on Imperial Union, Imperial 
Defence, Literature, and Journalism, etc., made by the Empire leaders and statesmen who addressed the Conference; as 
well as accounts of the visits to Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Oxford, and other cities. 


The volume, which is illustrated and has upwards of twenty artistic full-page pictures, is produced in attractive 
fashion, crown quarto, cloth boards, and issued at the low price of 2s. 6d. net, or 2s. rod. by post. 


Can be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CALCUTTA CUP HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 


HE Calcutta Cup has once more 
been played for over the new 
course at St. Andrews. The entry 
was rather a bigger one than that 

of last year. Mr. Norman Hunter and 
Mr. Spencer Gollan were the two back- 
markers, and there were eight scratch 
- players among those competing. One has 
to admit that one missed the presence of 
such fine golfers as Mr. Herbert Fowler, 
Mr. Edward Blackwell, Mr. T. M. Hunter, 
Mr. J. A. Shaw, Mr. W. E. Fairlie, Mr. J. L. 
Low, and others who usually compete. 


Ht 


ithout detracting in any way from the 
honour and glory of winning the 
Calcutta Cup one cannot help feeling that 
the players set more store on winning the 
Jubilee Vase, which the members of the 
Royal and Ancient compete for every 
September in St. Andrews over the old 
course. Doubtless, however, this is due to 
the fact that theré is something more than 
the honour and glory attached to the 
winning of this event. 


hd it 


(Captain R. A. Anstruther won the Cal- 

cutta. Cup last week, playing from 
scratch, defeating Mr. O. S. Curtis, whose 
handicap is:6 strokes in the final. On the 
week’s play undoubtedly. Captain An- 
struther played the best and most consistent 
golf of anybody, and therefore it was all 
the more satisfactory that he should win. 
He has a delightfully easy style and plays 
carefully and well. It is interesting to 
note how often soldiers have annexed the 
Calcutta Cup of recent years. 


I? 1907 Mr. D. O. W. Lamb won it. The 

previous year Captain Harry MacAllan 
won it, and in 1904 his brother, Mr. Ronnie 
MacAllan, was the winner. Then last year 
the Jubilee Vase was also won by Mr. Ronnic 
MacAllan. In 1906 Mr. Martin Crawley 
Boevey was the successful soldier. Further 
back Mr. Skene in 1900 won the same 
event. He generally plays first for the 
Black Watch in the Army 
Cup Tournament and is a for- 
midable opponent to encounter. 


“The Royal and Ancient could 

raise a very strong side 
of soldier golfers. There would 
be Captain C. K. Hutchison, 
the brilliant finalist in this 
year’s championship, and _ there 
would also be Mr. Guy Camp- 
bell, the bright particular star 
of Mr. John Ball’s champion- 
ship at St. Andrews in 1907, 
and Mr. W. A. Henderson, who 
defeated Mr. Jerome ‘Travers 
at Muirfield this year; and 
while we are numbering these 
—our living soldier golfers—we 
must not forget in passing to 
remember one that is~ dead, 
Treddie Tait, a great golfer 
and a great soldier, for he gave 
his life for his country. 


£3 3 ae 


Last year’s winner of ‘the 

Calcutta Cup, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, at present touring in 
America, was prevented from 
entering for the tournament 
this year. Among the entrants 


By F. I. Laidlay. 


there were only two previous winners 


of the cup playing, these being Mr. 
Spencer Gollan and Mr. D. O. W. 
Lamb. At one time Mr. Spencer Gollan 


was the owner of Moifaa, winner of the 
Grand National in 1904. Later he sold it 


MR. SPENCER GOLLAN 


A competitor for the Calcutta Cup. Mr. Gollan 
and Mr. Norman Hunter were the two _ back- 
markers 


to the King. Australian Star, winner of 
the City and Suburban in .1go1, was 
another of Mr. Spencer Gollan’s horses. 
He has not been very lucky with his 
horses this last year. 


CAPTAIN R. A. ANSTRUTHER 


Who, playing from scratch and defeating Mr. O. S. Curtis, won the 


Calcutta Cup this year 


Vill 


Another of the players who entered for 

the Calcutta Cup last week was the 
Hon. R. Bethell, whose father, Lord West- 
bury, is so-well known on the turf. He is 
also the nephew of the Hon. Victor Bethell, 
a very popular sportsman on the Riviera. 
Mr. Richard Bethell reached the semi-final 
last year in the Calcutta Cup, making 
some very good fights to get there, defeat- 
ing Mr. Edward Blackwell in the previous 
round. This year, however, he succumbed 
early, getting no further than the second 
round.. Mr. Norman Hunter was not 
playing anything like the fine golf he 
played at Muirfield in May. He had a 
very exciting match with Mr. Jack Inglis 
in the third round which resulted in a 
half. 

ES tt 


ne of the “ golfing swallows”’ to return 
from ‘“furrin parts” was Mr. C. C. 
Wedderburn. He left St. Andrews for 
India in 1905, shortly after winning the 
Bombay Medal at the spring meeting with 
a score of 79. Since his return he has not 
been playing very well and has not re- 
covered his golfing form yet. The late 
Sir Curzon Wyllie, the victim of the 
terrible tragedy at the Imperial Institute 
last month, was his uncle. Mr. Wedder- 
burn had just returned from the East the 
night the ghastly event took place and 
never saw his uncle alive. 


# i it 


"The Calcutta Golf Club presented the 
Calcutta Cup to the Royal and 
Ancient for competition over the new 
course in 1885. Till 1902 it was com- 
peted for under handicap by holes, since 
1902 by strokes taken at certain holes. 
The weather was excellent throughout the 
week that the tournament was played 
with the exception of the second day of 
play, when there was a very strong and 
disconcerting wind to contend against. 


% it te 


|! one were finding fault with the course 
the bunkers at the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and eighteenth holes would 
come in for their share of ad- 
verse criticism, and also the 
seventeenth hole, which is a 
poor one. If there were no old 
course at St. Andrews with all 
its traditions, no old course 
with all its subtleties which 
take a master golfer to appre- 
ciate to the full, then doubtless 
we would be more than content 
with the new course. It is the 
old course that has spoilt us for 
any other. Wealesslus 


tt a % 


he first tournament for the 
Ladies’ Championship of 
France was brought to a con- 
clusion at Le Touquet the 
other day, when the victory 
was gained by Mrs. Stanley 
Stubbs, who is a_ well-known 
London golfer. She 1eached 
the semi-final round of the 
British Ladies’ Championship 
at Aberdovey in 1go1. and:was. 
the first captain of the Kent 
County Club, an office she held 
for three years. Another well- 
known English player, Mrs. 
Carrington Smith, was runner- 


up. 
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a .« DOLLOND 


Five rooms, pantry and coal house, range, 


Erected stove and sink. Built with wood walls and 
The Most Perfect Glass on the Market 


complete iron roof as design No. 37 below. Erected 
This large circle illustrates the field of 


complete by our men in most parts of 
England and Wales. Specifications and 

G3 the Dollond—the smaller one that of an 
ordinary binocular of the same power. 


plans free. Write for catalogue. 

The Dollond offers you in- 
creased magnifying power, 
enlarged angle of view, 
and improved stereoscopic 
effect, yet it is lighter and handier than any other 


£14 


BOULTON @ 
PAUL, Ltd., 


Dept. D 2, 


NORWICH. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


ENGLAND’S SUNNY SOUTH. | 


SEASIDE SEASON. 


Naval and Military officers, racing men, yachtsmen, travellers 
—in fact, all who have need for a thoroughly efficient and 


reliable binocular, will find it profi- 
table to secure the Do.lond. £5 1 O Oo 


BRIGHTON “SUNNY SOUTH SPECIAL," Week-days vid L.N.W.R., 
SAFORD leaves Liverpool 11.0a.m., Manchester 11 20 a.m., Birming- 7 Days Free Trial y x8 2 MAGMIELOATION 
TBOURNE ham 1.0 p.m., Lezmington 1.5 p.m., Kensington (Addison 
ILL Road 3.35 p.m., due at Brighton 5.5 p.m., Eastbourne 6.0p m, We will gladly send a Dollond, 
PENA cies BRIGHTON IN 60 MINUTES—DAILY—THE “SOUTHERN together with, any other make of 
WORTHING BELLE,” Pullman Express, leaves Victoria at 11.0 a.m, Eos FESS ute) SORA eat 1: on 
LITTLEHAMPTON Single Ticket 9s. 6d. Day Return Ticket 12s., returning Pa lgeachideooaitaen o ee r 
BOGNOR z | at 5.45 p.m. on Week-days and 5.0 p.m. and 9 30 p.m. on cates Libbeal ewes Toe: — wy 
HAYLING ISLAND } Sundays: old glasses in part payment. € , - 3 ~—- 
PORTSMOUTH EASTBOURNE IN 14 HOURS by Pullman Limited, every ee 
SOUTHSEA Sunday from Victoria 10.45 a.m. Returning at 5.15 p.m. Descri/tive Booklet sent 
ISLE OF WIGHT Single Ticket 11s. 6d., Day Return Ticket 12s. 6d. Free by post on request 


Programme of Cheap Excursions for the day, week-end, and 8 or 15 days, of Supt. of 
the Line, L.B. and S.C.R., London Bridge. 
SEASIDE SEASON.—_NORMANDY COAST. 
DIEPPE, TROUVILLE | 
ST.VALERY-EN-CAUX 


Dollond & Co. ta. 


35, Ludgate Hill. E.C.; 

223, Oxford Street, W., 

and Branches, London. 
Works: Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C. 


Direct aud Circular Tickets issued vid Newhaven, Dieppe, 
| and Rouen, comprising all places of interest in Normandy 
| 


and Brittany. 
| Week-end Tickets to Dieppe. 


, BA oy 

RG, HAV RE 
TREPORT- -MERS 

Details of Continental Manager, L.B. and S.C.R., Victoria Station. 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 


Ce NNEMARA, FINEST SCENERY . IN 
IRELAND. 


WHY HAVE 


WHEN 


“CLIMAX” 


AC#HILL aches is probably 
costing too 
LAWN SAND NSD HOTELS UNDER MANAGEMENT OF much for up- 


Not only Kills the Weeds, RAILWAY COMPANY AT cia 
but also Produces a Beau- | \A7JEST OF asi oe Gomer 
tiful Growth of Fine Rich RECESS (Connemara), book, it will 


Save you 
money. It is 
the largest, 
most compre- 
hensive and 
up - to - date 
catalogue 
put blished. 
No motorist can afford to be with- 
out it. New Edition just published 
in consequence of its great success. 
It is gratis and post free. 


A.W.GAMAGE, [td. 


Holborn, London, E.C. 
BENETFINKS, Ltd., Cheapside, E.C. 


Evergreen Grass. 


SAMPLE 28 Ibs. to dress 100 sq. yds. 
of Lawn, G/=- Carriage Paid. 
4 cwt. 11/-; 1 cwt. 20/-; 5 cwt. 9O0/= 
Send to-day, mentioning The Tatler, for 
* RELIABLE GARDEN HELpPs,” to 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co.,Ltb. 


CRANMER ST., LIVERPOOL. 


} RELAND. MALLARANNY 
| (By the Sea andnear to Achill) 


For particulars of Tourist Arrangements apply to any of ‘ Cook’s” Offices ; 
Mr. J. Hoey, 50, Castle Street, Er veupools or to Superintendent of Line, M.G.W. 
Railway, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 


ECCIDEDS & 
GUaéRancEe 


Ladies Motoring 


Guarantees § (ns Kc) Employers’ exposed to the hot sun and dust, 
of Fidelity Liability should always have a bottle of 


Sauer Mortgage aa 
ps ; Policies j 
BUTTON ole 
WILL NOT TEAR THE SOCKS. tothe Public F Inspection 
RT. j Horse Dev 
THE HEIGHT OF PERFECTION. la. eM art sree self © SUTANCE 


Cotton, plain or check ... a ats pair. PRS TovexceEO Rt: 2,450,000.— 
j i i = pai 1 i 5 
Silk, plain elastic ... oe i 2/= pair. Head Office. MOORGATE STREET. LONDON in the car. It cools and refreshes the 


BY POST 1D. EXTRA. 2 i 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. FOUNDED 1871. skin, prevents Sunburn, heals Irrita- 
C. D. MORGAN & co., tion, 2/3 and 4/6. Of Stores, Chemists, 
HOSIERS, and Rowlands, 67, Hatton Gard 
13, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, ae arden, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. . 


of. Helena: The Last Phase 


in Colour Facsimile. 


The Striking Picture of 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON 


By JAMES SANT, R.A. 


Size of Work, 244 in. x 19 in. Price £1 11 6 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., Great New St. 
And all Art Dealers. 
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THE WILD WEST AT EARL’S COURT. 


HULLO, GIRLS! HOW ARE YOU? PARDON! MY MISTAKE 
Who would not be ‘‘held up” by such fair hands? 


THREE DARING AND ATTRACTIVE COWGIRLS 


Fucitesmease Lillian Birgerhoff “Amy” 


A GROUP OF PICTURESQUE—BUT NOT PRETTY—COWBOYS 


The Wild West Show at Earl's Court is if anything more popular than ever, and now that the show is approaching its close thousands of sightseers 

are besieging this popular attraction. Although the Red man is a big feature of the show there can be little doubt that the cowgirls hold first place as a 

centre of attraction, These agile and picturesquely-attired young ladies give some remarkable exhibitions in company with the cowboys, whose photographs 
are seen above 


Printed by Eyre & SpottiswoopE, Ltp., His Majesty's Printers, at East Harding Street, London, E.C., and Published Weekly by Tue SpHerre & TaTLer, Ltp., Great 
New Street, London, E.C.—August 18, 1909. Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
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SCARBOROUGH. 


THE QUEEN OF. NORTHERN WATERING PLACES, 


Magnificent Scenery. Waiks, Motoring, and Driving. 
Golf, Tennis, Croquet, &c. 
Write to the Town Crerk, No. 2, Town Hall Buildings, Scarborough, for Illustrated Booklet. 


GCARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


GS CARBOROUGH.— Spa Boarding Establishment.—Best equipped. Largest central lounge, 
spacious dining hall, recreation room. Lift, ‘phones, gas, and electric light in all bedrooms. 
Oxford College Kitchen Staff. Illus. tariff free—Apply, D. AsHLEy. 


GCARBOROUGH.—House Agents.—Furnished Houses and Apartments near sea and Spa, 
Write stating requirements.—W. RownTREE & Sons, Scarborough. 


GCARBOROUGH.—Where to Shop—W. RownTrREE & Sons, Drapers and House Furnishers. 
New Drapery Catalogue just issued. Patterns, Sketches, and Materials sent by first Post 
or Rail. Write for Patterns of twelve new Colours to 37, Westborough, Scarborough. 


SCARBOROUGH. —Walker & Hutton's Garages, St. Nicholas Cliff (opposite Grand Hotel) 
and South Cliff, West Street. Perfectly equipped and up-to-date. Attendance day and-night. 
Supplies of any description. 


For HEALTH 


AH AGRO G A ae Eg and PLEASURE 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2. Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


HARROGATE. Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray Near station and pump room, 
Garage and inspection pit: excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor, THos. RILey. 


HARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens, An Ideal Residential Hotel. MotorGarage. Grams: * Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


HARROGATE.—The Granby. Facing the Stray. Stands in extensive grounds beautifully 
situated. Lawn tennis. Electric light. Excellent stabling. Nearest Hotel to new Golf 
Links. For terms apply the Manager. 


HARROGATE. Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “*CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HARROGATE. Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal, 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: * Wellington, Harrogate.” 


ARROGATE.—Westminster Boarding House. Near Wells, Baths, &c., in pleasantest 
part. Mrs. GLasney, Proprietress. 


HIARROGATE.—Send for Price List to the Lady Jam Maker. Specialist in Marmalades, 
&c. 

HARROGATE.- Farrah’s World-famed Toffee. Obtainable at all London Stores, and at the 
Kiosk, Imperial Exhibition, Shepherd's Bush. 


JLKLEY.— Wells House Hotel. Beautifully situated on the edge of Rombald's Moor. Golf 
free to Visitors. For tariff, apply Manageress. 


BRPLINCTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Hoéte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large stables and 
garage. Moderateterms. Telephones 0659 and 109 Leamington. 


LLYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


—__—__—_—_———.— 
* ROTHESAY — Alexandra Hotel. A charming Scottish Seaside Resort. The Alexandraisa 
high-class hotel, noted for its recherché cuisine; dainty and hotly-served dishes, and home- 

like comforts. Mountain and Loch Scenery, Palatial Pleasure Steamers, Yachting, Motor 
Launches, Golf, Tennis, Cricket, Fishing. Write for Illustrated Tariff. B. H Krxty, Proprietor, 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest togolflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 


RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
238 NOT a DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
- Price 38. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANOLO-AmEnican Davao Co,, Ltd, 
33, Farziagdon Road, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


ALL ROADS EEAD. © | 
Ee AN DU DN ©. 


Send Postage (2d.) to “Tourist Clerk,” Llandudno, for an Illustrated Guide, 
Map, and Official List of Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments, &c. 


B A NGOR The Splendid Centre from which 
. to Tour North Wales. 

Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. Charming Country-side. Golf Links. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. Good Climate. 


THE RICHEST SULPHUR IRON WATERS KNOWN. 


TREFRIW cuatyseate WELLS 


Nature’s Cure for Angmia, chronic Rheumatism, ] 
Indigestion, Neryous & Skin complaints, Neuritis, &c. 


PUMPROOM AND BATHS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The Waters are also supplied in perfect Spa condition for Home Treatment. Send for free 
de-criptive Medical Booklet and Illustrated Guide, &c., to MANAGER, TREFRIW WELLS, N.WALES- 


CONV Ay. 


River and Sea; Marine Promenades; Historical Castle and famous ‘Plas Mawr; 
Interesting Ruins. Beautiful Scenery and Coast-line. 


BATH. The Queen of Spas. 


FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS AND MODERN BATHS. 


Charming Countryside. Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives. Old Roman City. 
Every Attraction. Amusements, &c. Perfect Climate. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to Director of Baths, Grand Pump Room, Bath. 


ATH.—For After Treatment, Sulis Water.—Direct from Sulis Springs.—Apply to Cater, 
SToFFELL, and Fortt, and from all Stores. 


BATH. Fortt, Hatt & Billings, House Agents.—Apply for Furnished and Unfurnished 
Houses in Town and Country. 


BATH. Powell & Powell, House and Estate Agents.—lIllustrated Lists free. 18, Old Bond 
Street, Bath. 


BATH. Oliver Biscuits or Celebrated Bath Buns are “ mailed”’ by Manufacturers, Fort?’s, 
Milsom Street. : 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


BRAEMAR. —Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


GTRATHPEFFER SPA.—Ben Wyvis Hotel. ‘The principal Hotel at the Spa; commanding 
situation in full view of the massive BEN, and amidst Scenery unsurpassed in the Highlands. 
Illustrated Tariff Booklet free on application, Telegrams—** Ben.Wyvis, Strathpeffer.”’ 


GTRATHPEFFER SPA.—Spa Hotel. Oldest established and leading Hotel. Occupying 
highest and healthiest situation. Patronised by Royalty. Terms, August and September from 
3 to 6 guineas weekly. Reduced terms for other months. Telegrams: “ Wallace, Strathpeffer."' 


HAMONI SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS._ In the Best and most 
. Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. " 


(\ 


Prospectus sent on application to TArrRAz-CouTTetT. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 ooo WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Shes London, E.C., to the legal personal 
Ld 


representative of the bond side holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the Unite 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 


Kingdom to any Railway Company’s 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident be 
given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week ofissue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘“OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPAny, LIMITED, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 


are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act, A print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from August 18, 1909. 


QUOT OE ES Ae Sa DSS al arr a aati is Ce ens 


Subseribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to aNewsagent are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effeet be obtained in respect of each period 
of subscription. This ean be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER ; 


[No. 425, Av cust 18, 1964 
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What do you 
think of this idea?’ 


The Artist on ajourney was impressed:on seeing a fellow traveller draw a matchbox from his..pocket, empty therefrom a Pill and 
swallow it, afterwards explaining that he never travelled without Beecham’s Pills, and that the matchbox in the waistcoat pocket 
was an original idea of a handy way of carrying them. This cute notion was thought worthy of being illustrated, as no doubt many 
who are liable to headaches and stomach troubles may take advantage of the example set by the principal character. 


Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoopr, Ltp., His Majesty's Printers, at East Harding Street, London, E.C., and Published Weekly by Tue SpHere & TATLER, Lrp., Great New Street, 
London, E.C.—August 18, 1909, Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 


